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and order. Indeed, we are given to understand, on com- 
petent authority, that the state of things is rather worse 
than better, and that the banditti, who formerly contented 
themselves with ravaging remote districts, now pursue their 
avocation in the neighbourhood of the capital itself. We 
can hardly wonder at this when we find that the troops, 
who should put down robbers, are the worst of robbers, and | 
that the evil of being plundered by brigands is less than | 
that of being protected by the army. According to a 
correspondent of the Zimes, a party of soldiers who were 
recently sent after a man named Ketzos, lived for several days 
at free quarters in the district to which they were dis- | 
patched, and indeed ravaged the country and maltreated the 
peasantry for many miles round. Such are the troops 
which the King maintains at a cost that seriously em- 
barrasses the finances, and diverts from profitable and 
necessary improvements, the funds that would otherwise,be 
applicable to them. Such also are the results of the 
administration which his responsible Greek advisers, and 
his irresponsible Danish adviser Count Sponneck, have 
conducted between them for the last few months. Without 
being exacting, we think that it might fairly have been 
expected that they should by this time have secured the 
internal tranquillity of the country. Until that is done, 
there is no chance of that development of the resources of the 
country which we were assured would follow the establishment 
of the new dynasty. Nor, without wishing to make matters 
worse than they are, can we conceal our apprehension that 
it will not be long before the “ protecting powers” find this | 
troublesome little kingdom again upon their hands. 


The Federals have taken Fort Fisher in spite of the | 
opinion of General Butler that it was almost impregnable. | 
The persistance of the Washington war department in the 
expedition against Wilmington reflects great credit upon 
their tenacity and determination ; and, in a certain sense, it 
would be unfair to deny that they have deserved the success 
they have at last obtained. The operations which have just 
resulted in a great Northern victory were commenced on the 
13th inst. by a heavy naval bombardment of the fort, under 
cover of which 4,000 troops were landed. The latter, in- 
deed, do not seem to have done much that day ; but the 
ships were not idle, for, according to Admiral Porter, they 
had before evening fired some 25,000 shells into the de- 
voted fort. The fire was slackened during the night, but 
on the morning of the 14th it was again resumed in its full 
intensity. The whole of that day a stream of missiles 
rained upon the defenders of Fort Fisher, who were 
apparently unable to reply. Sunday morning witnessed 
the resumption of the bombardment; and by three 
o'clock in the afternoon the fortifications had been suffi- 
ciently injured to render an assault practicable. But 
although this assault was made by a greatly superior 
force, upon a garrison which had been exposed to a bom- 
bardment for three days and three nights, the Confederates 
maintained their ground stoutly for some time. For seven 
hours the tide of battle swayed backwards and forwards ; but 
at last superior numbers prevailed. The fort was taken, and 
with it 1,200 prisoners, amongst whom were General 
Whiting and Colonel Lamb—both wounded. The loss of 
the besiegers is admitted to have been heavy ; but, upon the 
whole, there is no reason to think that it is heavier than 
might reasonably be anticipated in such an operation. 
Every measure seems to have been taken to subdue the fire 
of the garrison as much as possible before the assault was 
delivered. And, so far as we can judge, the Federal admiral 
and general are entitled to the credit of both skill and 
gallantry. The Confederates have certainly sustained a 
severe loss, but it is by no means clear that it will 
at once prevent blockade-runners entering the harbour 
of Wilmington. There are two inlets to the port, and Fort 
Fisher only defended the eastern one. At the same time, 
if the Federal gun-boats can run up this channel to the 
point where it unites with the western one, the defences of 
the latter will be rendered useless, and access to Wilmington 
(which stands some miles higher up the Cape Fear river) 
will be entirely prevented. There is reason to apprehend 
that such an operation is perfectly possible; and indeed, if 
we can believe some of the rumours brought by the last 
mail, it has been already effected. In all probability, the 
South has lost the last port through which it could commu- 
nicate with Europe. It remains to be seen how far the 
ingenuity and the energy of its people will enable them to 
provide, or to dispense with, those supplies which they have 

















hitherto imported. Upon this point it is impossible as yet to 
pronounce a confident opinion, but we observe that the Rich- 
mond journals express themselves sanguine as to the result. 
Leaving, however, to experience the decision of this question, 
we cannot quit the subject without expressing our admira- 
tion of the gallantry of the 1,200 men who defended Fort 
Fisher for three days and three nights of incessant attack 
against the immense fleet commanded by Admiral Porter, 


' and 10,000 picked troops under General Terry. We do 


not know why so small a force was left unsupported in so 
important a post ; but whatever discredit this may bring on 
the Confederate war department, nothing but honour is due 
to the men who, to the last, did their duty with indomitable 
resolution against overwhelming odds. 


Notwithstanding the disasters which have lately befallen 
the South, there are no signs of giving way on the part 
either of the people or of the President. It is not sur. 
prising that some discontent should be evinced at the 
manner in which Mr. Davis has conducted the war ; and 
that in more than one quarter a demand should be made for 
a change of men and measures. But even those who com- 
plain most loudly repudiate in the same breath any idea of 
surrendering to the North. While such is the spirit of the 
Confederate people it is not likely that any negociations for 

eace can be successful. Under present circumstances the 

North will of course offer no terms which do not involve 
the return of the Southern States to the Union; while the 
Southern States are not yet brought low enough to listen to 
any propositions which do not start by conceding their 
independence. The question at issue between the two 
divisions of the former United States is not one on which 
compromise is possible. To effect an arrangement, one 
side or the other must concede the vital principal which 
is at stake. As neither is prepared to do so, no practical 
result can follow the informal negociations, which Mr. 
Lincoln seems to be still pressing upon the Confederate 
Government. 








LORD AMBERLEY AT LEEDS. 


Tue first appearance of Earl Russell’s eldest son in public 
life is an event of no slight interest. Curiosity is not the 
only sentiment which it excites. The most democratic English- 
man will readily acknowledge an earnest desire that the 
reputation of one who has done great things in his time should 
be maintained by his heir, and that the members of a great 
and famous historical house should keep their accustomed place 


amongst the leaders of the people. Few or none of us really ~ 


desire to break with the past. We cling to ancient institutions; 
and we respect old families, as in some sort the representatives 
of the forefathers whose memory we cherish and whose 
characters we hold in veneration. So long as this feeling 
continues to influence us—and distant be the day when 
it shall not—we shall never regard with indifference the com- 
mencement of a career like that which lies before Lord 
Amberley. It is impossible that he should have made his 
political début on a more appropriate stage, or on a more. 
fitting occasion. To the Grey administration, of which his 
father was a prominent member, Leeds owes her enfranchise- 
ment, nor could the son of one who was mainly instrumental 
in giving votes to the middle classes in 1832 be more 
thoroughly in his place than on the platform of a working 
men’s Parliamentary association in 1865. The essential 
principles at stake now are the same as were in issue at the 
former period, although the classes on whose behalf they are 
invoked may be different. The question now, as it was then, 
is simply whether the House of Commons shall represent the 
nation, or some particular class or classes. And we are glad 
to find that the son of that Lord J. Russell who assailed 80 
manfully the monopoly of power by the aristocracy and the 
landed interest, is not less bold and trenchant than his father 
in denouncing the similar, though less exclusive, monopoly which 
exists at the present day. Lord Amberley’s address was distin- 
guished not more by ability and oratorical power, than by b 
popular sympathies and by manliness and fearlessness of tone- 
He is evidently in earnest. He believes in men, and is hopeful 
of the future. Unlike many young politicians of the present 
day, he disdains to seek a character for statesmanship by 
mimicking the caution, and affecting the indifference, of ag® 
So far from wishing to “ rest and be thankfal,” he longs for the 
fight, and proclaims contentment shameful. He will not 
believe that the working classes can be indifferent to the 
possession of the franchise; but if they are, he will not leave 
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them to their apathy. So far from thinking it a national 
gain that a large body of our population should acquiesce in 
their exclusion from the pale of the constitution, he deems this 
a national misfortune. It is not, in his opinion, desirable that 
any class in the State should renounce all interest in the public 
welfare, and blindly commit their destiny to the hands of others. 
If they are thus careless of their rights and duties, all the 
more need to stir them to a quicker life. If agitation be requi- 
site to effect this object, he will welcome agitation ; anything 
rather than a listless calm, in which men exist but do not live. 
As for violent changes in the constitution, he is not the least 
afraid of them, so far as they are changes for the better. 
There is, no doubt, a dash of youthful enthusiasm about this 
way of looking at public affairs; but we like to see our rising 
politicians start with a slight stock of that commodity. They 
are sure to get rid of it quite soon enough. And although it 
may sometimes lead them astray, people with hearts do not, 
after all, make half so many or such fatal mistakes as people 
without hearts. There is, at any rate, a chance of making 
something of a man who is really aman. But what can pos- 
sibly be done with a mere walking bundle of red tape? He 
may, it is true, become a secretary to the Treasury, but he 
will never become a statesman, or exercise any influence over 
his fellow-countrymen. 

The substance of Lord Amberley’s speech is as admirable 
as its tone. He rivals Mr. Gladstone in the breadth of the 
principles which he lays down. After quoting with approval 
the well-known passage from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech of last session, Lord Amberley went on the say :—* I 
hope the day may come—I do not know when it may come— 
but still I trust the day may come when it will be possible 


which he belongs, or whatever the employment he pursues, 
may be admitted to the exercise of the franchise.” It is not 
surprising that with these views he is rather discontented with 
so moderate an instalment of reform as would be given by a 
£6 borough and a £10 county franchise. Nor is he willing to 
be deterred from a more extensive measure by the supposed 
danger of placing the whole power of the country in the hands 
of one particular class. In fact, he evidently regards the 
distribution of the people into classes with great distaste, and 
desires to obliterate rather than to perpetuate the lines which 
separate them. There are dangers, he admits, in democratic 
government, as in any other kind of government; nor does he 
pretend to say that under existing circumstances it may not 
be necessary to proceed gradually and to take precautions. 
But he sees no reason to fear that if we begin to reform 
our institutions, “a tide of democracy ”—to use Lord Derby’s 
expression—will flood the land, sweeping away all distinctions 
both real and conventional, and reducing everything to a dead 
level. As for those arbitrary distinctions which make Govern- 
ment virtually the property of a particular class, and shut out 
all below them from a public career, Lord Amberley thinks 
that the sooner democracy or anything else sweeps them away 
the better it will be for the nation. He desires—the wish is 
sadly Utopian, but it is, at least, generous on the part of a 
young nobleman—that there should be the same facilities 
for all to exercise their talents. We fear that neither 
democracy nor any other form of government will ever 
secure that; but we quite agree with the noble lord in 
thinking that the ideal of a representative government 
should be one in which all classes are equally interested 
and equally concerned in the maintenance of order, in the pre- 
servation of freedom, and in the adoption of such laws as are 
conducive to the welfare of the community at large. This 
ideal may be difficult to realize; but it ought, nevertheless, 
to be constantly kept in view. We ought, at least, not 
to rest satisfied with a state of things which is utterly 
inconsistent with it. It is true that, in a recent speech 
at Bury, Mr. F. Peel ventured to tell his audience that 
all interests and classes in the country are at present 
fairly represented in the House of Commons; but he forgot 
to point out in what way labour had any such repre- 
sentation. It is notorious that, except in a few large towns, 
the working classes have at present no share in the franchise ; 
and it is certainly difficult to see how they would be able to 
swamp all the other classes by a measure which, according to 
the calculation of Mr. Baines, would only add 48 per cent. to 
the borough voters, and would not enfranchise a single working 
man in the counties. There is no reason to suppose that the 


men who would thus be admitted to the franchise are not as | 





body are able to give an intelligent vote, it is unfair and 
impolitic to leave all outside the pale of the constitution 
because there are some amongst them who are not. In polities 
we must deal broadly with classes. We can never expect to 
get good metal without some alloy, nor, as Lord Amberley 
well remarked, is it just to weigh the qualifications of the 
poor in very critical scales, while we accept those of 
the rich without scrutiny or examination. We might 
have shrunk from saying anything of the sort on our 
own account, but, sheltering ourselves under the authority 
of an earl’s son, we may hint with him that the great body of 
the House of Lords would stand a rigorous inquiry into their 
political virtue and capacity no better than the great body of 
the £6 householders. There is, however, little need to dwell 
on this argument. It would never be seriously put forward by 
anyone who was sincerely desirous to enfranchise a substantial 
portion of the working classes, Under the pretence of soli- 
citude for the purity of the constituency, it masks the wish 
to make it exclusive. Only those who are secretly averse 
to part with their monopoly of power scan with such very 
fastidious nicety the character and capacity of those whom 
it is now proposed to endow with a vote. And those 
who really fear the advent of something—they scarcely 
know what—to which they give the name of “ mob 
government,” might recollect with advantage that exactly 
the same kind of predictions as we now hear on that subject, 
were even more freely poured out during the debates on the 
Reform Bill. We know how completely the latter have been 


| falsified, and there is no reason to believe that the Tory 


prophets of to-day are more likely to prophesy truly than were 


| Sir R. Peel and the Duke of Wellington. Lord Amberley is quite 
that every intelligent and honest man, whatever the class to | 


right in saying that experience justifies us in treating such 


| predictions as matters of very light importance. 








well, or better, qualified to exercise it properly than were the | 


mass of £10 householders in 1832. It is quite possible that 
a portion of them may not be quite as well fitted as we could 
wish for the possession of political power. But if the great 


| 
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We have dwelt at length upon the speech of Lord Russell’s 
son, because it is exceedingly interesting in itself, and because 
it was confessedly the principal feature of the meeting at 
which it was delivered. But the meeting itself, following so 
soon as it did upon the great gathering at Bradford, and 
succeeded as it was on the following evening by another great 
gathering at Manchester, must not be dismissed without a 
word of notice. It is easy to say that such assemblages are 
readily gathered together, and no doubt efforts will be made to 
represent them as the artificial products of a skilfully organ- 
ized but superficial agitation. So far, however, as we can 
judge, they have a very different character. They bear the 
stamp of reality, and seem to indicate that the great towns of 
the North are at last seriously taking up the question of 
Reform. In that case, no Government and no House 
of Commons can long withhold it. That the franchise must 
be extended—some day or other and in some manner or 
other—is a point upon which statesmen of all parties are 
agreed. Consistently with giving the working classes some 
moderate but substantial share of political power, they can now 
settle the question for some time upon their own terms. At 
present there is nothing violent in the tone or dangerous in 
the demands of any of these meetings. But will that always 
be the case? Lord Palmerston may solace himself with the 
idea that at the worst “the ugly rush” will not come in his 
time. Men of a younger generation cannot, however, so easily 
or so safely avert their eyes from the future. They see that 
it must devolve upon them to solve the problem of widening 
the basis without altering the character of the constitution. 
The sooner the work is taken up the more easily and peaceably 
will it be done. And for that reason we rejoice to see that 
before the time for reason and argument is past, active and 
energetic measures are being taken to force the consideration 
of the subject upon a reluctant House of Commons and an 
unfaithful administration. 








GOVERNMENT AND INVENTORS. 


Mr. Reep, whose success as a designer of ships remains still, 
after some experience, rather problematical, has just achieved 
a distinguished success as a lawyer. In his vessel, the Enterprise, 
he made use of a method of construction for the purpose of render- 
ing the sides shot-proof, which a certain Mr. Feathers alleged 
to be identical with a process patented by him. Mr. Feathers 
accordingly brought an action against the Crown for infringe- 
ment of his patent, laying it in the form of a Petition of Right 
to the Queen, which a recent Act of Parliament has made an 
available way for a subject to obtain redress from the Sovereign. 
Already a smaller case, in which Mr. Clare alleged that the 
Warrior was an infringement of a patent of his, had been tried 
in this way, and resulted in a verdict by the jury against the 
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patentee on the evidence. But in Mr. Feathers’ case, Mr. Reed 
and the Crown lawyers adopted a more summary method of 
defence. We are justified, indeed, in crediting it to the former 
gentleman, for the Attorney-General disclaimed the imputation 
that it originated with him, and declared that he was forced to 
it by “the pressure of the public departments.” They first 
alleged the stock pleas that the patent was useless, not novel, 
and not infringed; but these they ultimately abandoned, and 
allowed a verdict for £10,000 to be taken against them, pro- 
vided they were found liable to pay anything. But they put 
on record a demurrer to the action on two grounds— the one, 
that a petition of right does not lie in such a case; the other, 
that no patent could be valid at all against the Crown. The 
former, on merely technical ground, was argued with great 
learning, which we shall spare our readers; but on the latter 
the Court has intimated that its judgment, though not yet 
formally delivered, will be for the Crown. Hence the law, by 
help of Mr. Reed’s Enterprise, has now been established in a 





way never heretofore dreamt of. For it is now fixed that | 
Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Mackay, Captain Coles, or any other | 
of the inventors of guns, shot, shells, armour, steam-engines, | 


screws, rifles, knapsacks, or whatever else may be used by 
Government, have no rights at all against the Crown, but 
must submit to see their inventions used or abused by the 
officials at their pleasure, without further recompense than 
such as it may please the officials themselves to bestow. 

If we cannot help indicating our opinion that this is a result 
startling and serious, let us not be understood to be mere 
advocates for the statu quo ante of patent law. We have 
before now pointed out the reforms which we think the theory 
and practice of the system should undergo to make it consistent 
with justice to inventors and advantage to the public. But in 
these reforms, though we should willingly have admitted the 
principle that the Crown should be entitled to take the benefit, 
for the service of the State, of all new discoveries at a fair 
valuation, we could not have admitted the principle that the 
Crown should be entitled to take them at its own valuation or 
at no valuation at all. It pleases, indeed, the Attorney- 
General, whose command of countenance, for a very good man, 
is probably unsurpassed in our generation, to make a broad 
assertion as to the Crown’s liberality. He announced that, 
“whenever a really sensible and meritorious invention is 
adopted by the public departments, there is the same dis- 
position, without reference to legal liability, to deal liberally 
with them as heretofore. Inventors and patentees have 
received large rewards from the Crown, and I hope they ever 
will be liberally remunerated.” 











This statement will certainly strike amazement into the | 
minds of all who have ever had the misfortune to receive | inquire into, we had a court anda staff of officers charged with 


Crown patronage. There have been, and are, no doubt, 
patentees who are in the receipt of large sums from the Crown 
for the use of their inventions. Among them is, or was, we 
believe, no less a personage than the Lord Chancellor, who 
holds a patent for creosoting timber, largely used in the royal 


turned to the questions which most affect its security and its 
power. For, as the inventions which have peculiar bearing on 
these questions are such as have only Government for a pos- 
sible purchaser, the extinction of the prospect of fair recom- 
pense save from Government “ liberality,” or even of a fair 
hearing save from Government “ candour,” will operate to deter 
every one who is not backed by overpowering interest from 
pursuing the researches which lead to them. Can we afford 
this consequence, merely in order that Mr. Reed may build his 
fancy ships without paying for other people's ideasP Can the 
nation safely trust to the pure official mind alone to keep it 
abreast of the science and skill of the day? Is the competitive 
examination of junior clerks, or the influence of favouritism in 
high places, or the virtue of promotion by seniority, to be trusted 
to concentrate all that is ingenious, scientific, and practical in 
the nation upon our Government stools? Or, if it be not—and 
the fact is, that Government officers are only at best average 
men, with a more than average motive to continue in the 
old grooves, and to resist whatever novelty of idea may 
suggest itself even to their own brains—how shall we excuse 
ourselves in the eyes of common sense for shutting the door of 
fair consideration and just recompense to the intelligent and 
profound minds.who would be ready to do us service if we did 
not imperiously insist that the service must be rendered at our 
price instead of theirs, or, more probably, at no price at all? 
We are, indeed, perfectly ready to admit that the patent 
system may be, and is, abused. No doubt there are an infinity 
of patents granted which are not tenable in a court of law; and 
there are an infinity more granted which, though technically 
correct as the law has been interpreted, are not practically 
deserving of exclusive privilege, and operate only to hamper a 
real progress. But in regard to the former class, we may fairly 
enough ask the Attorney-General why they are granted? 
It is that officer’s business to peruse every specification before 
a patent issues, and he draws an income of many thousands a 
year expressly for performing this duty. It certainly, therefore, 
comes with a bad grace from his mouth that a patent which he 
has officially certified as proper to be conceded by the Crown 
is neither useful nor novel. These are the fundamental 
qualities essential to the grant, and if he has not detected 
their absence before authorizing it, he has drawn his salary 
without doing the work for which it is given. It is not the 
habit of lawyers to reproach lawyers on the score of fees, and 
therefore this point was not pushed by his opponents. But it 
must strike the public. And it is more than an argumentum 
ad hominem. It really goes to the root of the whole patent 
question. If, instead of an Attorney-General paid for examin- 
ing patents which he cannot understand, and which he does not 


the examination of all proposals, competent to judge of their 
utility, and able, by means of registers and indexes, to ascertain 
their novelty, we should effect three fundamentally important 


_ objects. In the first place, we should give the patentee value 


dockyards, and for which very sufficient royalties are paid. | 


But those who are thus rewarded are paid for their patents 
under the assumption which has hitherto prevailed, that the 


Crown was bound to pay for the use at the same rate as | 
_ valuable inventions. In the third place, we should give to the 


private individuals. The case will be wholly different when 
the Crown is released from this presumed legal liability. It 


will then stand to all inventors in the position in which it has | 
stood to such inventors as were foolish enough to refer their | 
claims to the sense of justice of the “department.” What | 
that sense of justice amounts to, those of our readers who | 


recollect the details we gave, some few months buck, of Mr. 
Lancaster’s long and weary struggle for common justice at the 
hands of the War Office, can easily imagine. One man only, 


Sir W. Armstrong, can be cited as having received even fair | 
treatment. How far that was due to the circumstance that a 


Tory Ministry was then for a few months in power, and 


anxious to leave a legacy of some good done to the country, | 


we shall not surmise. But the exception only proves the rule. 


To be bandied from Secretary to Board, from Inspector-General 
to Deputy, from the War Office to the Treasury, and back | 


again to the War Office—to be forced to go over the same story 
a dozen times to different officials, every one of whom must be 
satisfied, and every one of whom has his crotchet, his favourite, 
his private object—these are the steps which sad experience 
teaches must be trod by everyone who seeks for Government 
“liberality.” One thing only is certain, that no one who has 
done it once will ever do it again. Many may be found san- 


guine enough to try the experiment once, but the uniform | 
_ vanced thus far, we shall find that the arrangement of arbl- 
trial. Now, this result brings about the serious consequence | ! 


experience is too crushing for hope to survive the first 


that henceforth the country will have none but official minds 


for the fees he pays, in the assurance that if he gets his patent 
it will not be objected to on the ground that it ought never to 
have been granted. In the second place, we should give the 
public relief from the mass of useless, confusing, impracticable, 
yet obstructive notions which now stand in the way of really 


manufacturer, whose trade is affected by the novelty, some 
satisfactory ground for expecting that he might use it with 
advantage. All this would immensely encourage genuine 
progress. And if we added to the system the rule that, if an 
improvement should be suggested upon an arrangement already 
patented, each of the inventors should have a right to use 
the idea of the other in so far as it might be necessary 
to his own, on terms to be fixed by the Court, while if an 
invention, however excellent in theory, was not brought into 
use within a moderate time, its privilege should expire. We 
should thus complete a code which would give every encourage 
ment to inventive genius, while interposing no obstacle in the 
way of the public advantage. 

It is probable, indeed, that the result of the trial we have 
been considering will have the beneficial effect of forcing 0 
a modification of the patent laws which might otherwise have 
been indefinitely postponed. It is clear that the country 
cannot leave, under the law as now declared, its real bene- 
factors to be rewarded only at the caprice of a Government 
department which happens to make use of their inventions. 
we are not to stifle invention altogether, we mgst- inter 
pose the protection of a system of arbitration between the 
inventor and the official employer. But when we have at 


tration by properly qualified persons may be extended to 


_ cases, and under certain rules is nothing more nor less than 
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system we have sketched out. That the Times will ever 
obtain the abolition of patents altogether, we do not for a 
moment. believe. 
progress, revolts against the idea that we can make real gain 
by picking our neighbour’s brains. The Times argues that 
patents are different from copyrights, because no man but one 


Common sense, as well as all history of | much to be gained by such an expedition; certainly as much 


could write the same book—while, if one man did not make a | 


particular invention, another would! We submit that this is 
jumping to a most unwarrantable conclusion. The world 
happily rates such minds as Arkwright’s, Watt’s, or Stephen- 
son’s, too highly to listen to such reasoning, and it will not 
easily be persuaded out of its honest notion, that when such 
men make discoveries which crown the age with glory and 
spread happiness over the world, they are entitled to such 
modest recompense as an exclusive right for a few years to 
practise or sell their discoveries may yield them. This is the 
dictate of common sense and common justice, not to be broken 
down by any sophistical comparisons, or any super-subtle 
metaphysical developments of the late M. Proudhon’s doctrine 
—that la propriété c’est le vol. 








THE PROPOSED NORTH POLAR EXPEDITION. 


Wuen Sir John Barrow, half a century ago, led the van in 
promoting Arctic discovery, the ground on which he urged its 
acceptance on the British nation was that the honour and 
perils of such an enterprise should not be relinquished to 
Russia. The dangers and hardships of the icy North were no 
more dreamed of then, as an objection to British enterprize, 
than the perils of the sea-fight or the poisonous exhalations of 
tropical climes. The doctrine had not yet been broached that 
fighting is the only business of a Royal navy. Russia thought 
otherwise, for she had completed the survey of the northern 
coasts of the European and Asiatic Continents, and was turning 
the heads of her ships of war to the Arctic shores of America. 
The moment had arrived when the question should be answered 
whether the honour of the discovery of the North-West Passage 
should belong to England or be snatched from her by another 
nation. With the danger of this contingency came, however, 
the opportunity of rescuing her from the shame of so great 
a humiliation. The wars of Napoleon were at an end, there 
was the prospect of a long and happy peace, and a brilliant 
array of naval officers and seamen were at hand of the right 
mettle, no longer actively employed, for whom the icebergs and 
iron frosts of an Arctic winter had as little terror as “ the 
battle and the breeze” they had so often confronted. Arctic 
expeditions were consequently sent forth in rapid succession, 
valuable scientific facts were ascertained, the North-West 
Passage discovered, the outline of the American Continent 
and of a vast number of Arctic islands determined; and yet 
we are now told, after forty years of triumphant discovery, 
that Arctic enterprises, on account of their danger, are a 
forbidden thing, not to be named unless by lips that utter 
foolishness. It seems to be forgotten by those who recommend 
this faint-hearted policy, that, without that love of honourable 
adventure planted in the human breast which urges Captain 
Sherard Osborn and his volunteers to ask for a new expedition 
to the North Pole, deeds of daring, bravery in war, or the 
most desirable geographical discoveries, would be impossible. 
Sir Edward Parry truly described this feeling when he told 
Lord Haddington that if he did not appoint Franklin to his 
last ill-starred expedition, “the man would die of disappoint- 
ment.” And Captain Osborn has but echoed the same senti- 
ment, when, in his paper read before the Geographical Society, 
which we published last week, he declared that “he and his 
brother Arctic explorers did not belong to the ‘ rest-and-be- 
thankful school,’ and were no more prepared to turn their 
backs on Arctic discovery, because a Franklin had lost his life 
on King William’s Land, than they would be to do so to an 
enemy because Nelson fell at Trafalgar.” \ 

It is not easy to name an enterprise more worthy of this 
nobly ambitious feeling than Captain Osborn’s proposed expe- 
dition for the exploration of the regions round the North Pole. 
We have the assurance of the Presidents of the Royal and 
Geographical Societies that results of extreme scientific value 
may be expected from it—the much-desired measurement of an 
arc of the meridian in a high latitude included. Mr. John 
Lubbock advocates it on the part of the Ethnographic Society, 
on the groand that interesting light would be thrown by 
inquiries into the habits of the Circum-polar Esquimaux—if 
there be such a people—on several important questions con- 
nected with the recent discoveries of traces of an early popula- 
tion living under Arctic conditions in our own latitude. In 
fact, there may be a people beyond Smith’s Sound, who are 








still using the flint axes, knives, and arrows of our supposed pre- 
Adamite ancestors. Even in a scientific cui bono sense there is 


as by the attempts to solve the old problem of twenty centuries, 
and to touch the head of the Father of Rivers—a problem on 
which ten times as many lives have been expended, in propor- 
tion to the number of explorers, as were ever sacrificed to 


_ Arctic discovery. But the achievement itself is worthy of the 














noblest spirit of adventure. If the source of the Nile be a 
mystic spot, sanctified by the association of classic antiquity to 
the ascertaining of which the most daring spirits may well 
devote themselves, the mystery in which modern science 
enwraps the North Pole is deserving of no inferior heroism. 
To reach and stand on that exceptional spot, where there is 
neither east nor west, north nor south, where the longitude is 
either nothing or anything, where day and night are each six 
months long, and where the sun and moon go round every 
twenty-four hours at the same height above the horizon, neither 
declining to a rising or setting, nor ascending nor descending to 
a midday or midnight meridian—such an achievement is not 
below the laudable ambition of any nation ; and England should 
not leave the glory of it to another. Captain Osborn tells us how 
this may be done without a risk worth naming, and he points 
out the man to do it. Old shipmates ask him, “ Are we going 
up that way again, sir? Please don’t forget I’m a volunteer ;” 
and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock is ready to resign the command of 
one of the finest vessels in her Majesty’s service, and undertake 
the expedition. 

But the perils of Polar navigation, and the apprehension of 
a second Franklin catastrophe, are the lions that stand in the 
path. There cannot be a greater illusion than the notion that 
Arctic exploration is unusually perilous. Hardships and 
suffering from frost there certainly are, but these the British 
sailor esteems but lightly when any great object has to be 
accomplished. If danger may be measured by an actual loss 
of life, spread over an experience of thirty years in the Polar 
seas, it is less than in navigating any other part of the 
world. The average of deaths for all the Arctic expeditions of 
the present century, including the fatal one of Franklin, does 
not exceed five or six men for each ship. The reason is 
obvious. The ice is more frequently a protection and a way 
of escape to safety than a source of actual danger. A ship may 
be crushed by a nip between two floating icefields driven against 
one another by the storm, but, in the far greater number of 
storms, these fields prevent it from being driven and wrecked 
on a lee shore. The iceberg may bear down and overwhelm it, 
but as often will the good ship, taking hold of it by an ice-anchor, 
find shelter on its leeward side. Even when it happens that 
a ship is crushed and engulphed in the sea, a ready way of 
escape is afforded over the very ice that has caused the cata- 
strophe. But, in fact, whatever be the possible perils from this 
source, there is no single instance of any ship of an Arctic 
expedition having been lost in this way while it was in the 
hands of its crew. The case of the Fury, which was driven on 
shore by the ice in Prince Regent’s Inlet, in Captain Parry’s 
third expedition, is the only one approaching an instance. 
Whaling ships have been crushed, and the Breadalbane 
transport was lost in this way; but no vessel regularly fitted 
up for Arctic discovery has ever yet been overtaken by such a 
disaster. There are instances in which they have been first 
deserted by their crews and afterwards crushed, as in the 
Franklin case, but that is a matter of a very different kind. 

As these perils have been exaggerated, so also has the 
destructive influence of an Arctic climate on human life. The 
truth is, that the seamen enjoy excellent health, owing to the 
bracing influence of the dry frosty atmosphere, the active exer- 
cise which the low temperature enforces on them, and the dietary 
regimen they must observe. “In fact,” as Captain Osborn 
remarked, “ more sailors have been thrown to the sharks from 
diseases incident to service in China or the African coast, than 
ever died during thirty years of Arctic service; and our officers 
and seamen well know it.” Captain Collinson spent four years 
in his search, in the Enterprise, after Franklin, and returned 
home with a loss of only three men. Sir Robert M‘Clnre was 
frozen up for three years in the Bay of Mercy, in Baring 
Island, and the first death on board his ship, the Investigator, 
did not take place until a few days before his rescue by Captain 
Kellett. Sir Edward Parry and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock were 
equally fortunate in economizing the lives of their men; and 
there is no instance of a mortality more than ordinary in the 
vessels of any expedition except the wholesale loss of the crews 
of the Erebus and Terror. This ground of objection therefore 
disappears. 

But, whatever be the objections to further attempts at a 


| North-West Passage, there cannot be the slightest reason for 
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patentee on the evidence. But in Mr. Feathers’ case, Mr. Reed 
and the Crown lawyers adopted a more summary method of 
defence. We are justified, indeed, in crediting it to the former 
gentleman, for the Attorney-General disclaimed the imputation 
that it originated with him, and declared that he was forced to 
it by “the pressure of the public departments.” They first 
alleged the stock pleas that the patent was useless, not novel, 
and not infringed; but these they ultimately abandoned, and 
allowed a verdict for £10,000 to be taken against them, pro- 
vided they were found liable to pay anything. But they put 
on record a demurrer to the action on two grounds— the one, 
that a petition of right does not lie in such a case; the other, 
that no patent could be valid at all against the Crown. The 
former, on merely technical ground, was argued with great 
learning, which we shall spare our readers; but on the latter 
the Court has intimated that its judgment, though not yet 
formally delivered, will be for the Crown. Hence the law, by 
help of Mr. Reed’s Enterprise, has now been established in a 
way never heretofore dreamt of. For it is now fixed that 
Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Mackay, Captain Coles, or any other 
of the inventors of guns, shot, shells, armour, steam-engines, 
screws, rifles, knapsacks, or whatever else may be used by 
Government, have no rights at all against the Crown, but 
must submit to see their inventions used or abused by the 
officials at their pleasure, without further recompense than 
such as it may please the officials themselves to bestow. 

If we cannot help indicating our opinion that this is a result 


startling and serious, let us not be understood to be mere | 


advocates for the statw quo ante of patent law. We have 
before now pointed out the reforms which we think the theory 
and practice of the system should undergo to make it consistent 
with justice to inventors and advantage to the public. But in 
these reforms, though we should willingly have admitted the 
principle that the Crown should be entitled to take the benefit, 
for the service of the State, of all new discoveries at a fair 
valuation, we could not have admitted the principle that the 
Crown should be entitled to take them at its own valuation or 
at no valuation at all. It pleases, indeed, the Attorney- 
General, whose command of countenance, for a very good man, 
is probably wnsurpassed in our generation, to make a broad 
assertion as to the Crown’s liberality. He announced that, 
*‘ whenever a really sensible and meritorious invention is 
adopted by the public departments, there is the same dis- 
position, without reference to legal liability, to deal liberally 
with them as heretofore. Inventors and patentees have 
received large rewards from the Crown, and I hope they ever 
will be liberally remunerated.” 

This statement will certainly strike amazement into the 
minds of all who have ever had the misfortune to receive 
Crown patronage. There have been, and are, no doubt, 
patentees who are in the receipt of large sums from the Crown 
for the use of their inventions. Among them is, or was, we 
believe, no less a personage than the Lord Chancellor, who 
holds a patent for creosoting timber, largely used in the royal 
dockyards, and for which very sufficient royalties are paid. 
But those who are thus rewarded are paid for their patents 
under the assumption which has hitherto prevailed, that the 
Crown was bound to pay for the use at the same rate as 
private individuals. The case will be wholly different when 











turned to the questions which most affect its security and its 
power. For, as the inventions which have peculiar bearing on 
these questions are such as have only Government for a pos. 
sible purchaser, the extinction of the prospect of fair recom- 
pense save from Government “liberality,” or even of a fair 
hearing save from Government “ candour,” will operate to deter 
every one who is not backed by overpowering interest from 
pursuing the researches which lead to them. Can we afford 
this consequence, merely in order that Mr. Reed may build his 
fancy ships without paying for other people’s ideas? Can the 
nation safely trust to the pure official mind alone to keep it 
abreast of the science and skill of the day? Is the competitive 
examination of junior clerks, or the influence of favouritism in 
high places, or the virtue of promotion by seniority, to be trusted 
to concentrate all that is ingenious, scientific, and practical in 
the nation upon our Government stools? Or, if it be not—and 
the fact is, that Government officers are only at best average 
men, with a more than average motive to continue in the 
old grooves, and to resist whatever novelty of idea may 
suggest itself even to their own brains—how shall we excuse 
ourselves in the eyes of common sense for shutting the door of 
fair consideration and just recompense to the intelligent and 
profound minds.who would be ready to do us service if we did 
not imperiously insist that the service must be rendered at our 
price instead of theirs, or, more probably, at no price at all? 
We are, indeed, perfectly ready to admit that the patent 
system may be, and is, abused. No doubt there are an infinity 
of patents granted which are not tenable in a court of law; and 
there are an infinity more granted which, though technically 
correct as the law has been interpreted, are not practically 
deserving of exclusive privilege, and operate only to hamper a 
real progress. But in regard to the former class, we may fairly 
enough ask the Attorney-General why they are granted? 
It is that officer’s business to peruse every specification before 
a patent issues, and he draws an income of many thousands a 
year expressly for performing this duty. It certainly, therefore, 
comes with a bad grace from his mouth that a patent which he 
has officially certified as proper to be conceded by the Crown 
is neither useful nor novel. These are the fundamental 
qualities essential to the grant, and if he has not detected 
their absence before authorizing it, he has drawn his salary 
without doing the work for which it is given. It is not the 
habit of lawyers to reproach lawyers on the score of fees, and 
therefore this point was not pushed by ‘his opponents. But it 
must strike the public. And it is more than an argumentum 
ad hominem. It really goes to the root of the whole patent 
question. If, instead of an Attorney-General paid for examin- 
ing patents which he cannot understand, and which he does not 
inquire into, we had a court anda staff of officers charged with 
the examination of all proposals, competent to judge of their 
utility, and able, by means of registers and indexes, to ascertain 
their novelty, we should effect three fundamentally important 
objects. In the first place, we should give the patentee value 
for the fees he pays, in the assurance that if he gets his patent 
it will not be objected to on the ground that it ought never to 
have been granted. In the second place, we should give the 
public relief from the mass of useless, confusing, impracticable, 


| yet obstructive notions which now stand in the way of really 


the Crown is released from this presumed legal liability. It | 


will then stamd to all inventors in the position in which it has 


stood to such inventors as were foolish enough to refer their | 
| progress. And if we added to the system the rule that, if an 
| improvement should be suggested upon an arrangement already 


claims to the sense of justice of the “department.” What 
that sense of justice amounts to, those of our readers who 
recollect the details we gave, some few months buck, of Mr. 
Lancaster's long and weary struggle for common justice at the 
hands of the War Office, can easily imagine. One man only, 
Sir W. Armstrong, can be cited as having received even fair 
treatment. 
Tory Ministry was then for a few months in power, and 


How far that was due to the circumstance that a | 


valuable inventions. In the third place, we should give to the 
manufacturer, whose trade is affected by the novelty, some 
satisfactory ground for expecting that he might use it with 
advantage. All this would immensely encourage genuine 


patented, each of the inventors should have a right to use 
the idea of the other in so far as it might be necessary 
to his own, on terms to be fixed by the Court, while if an 
invention, however excellent in theory, was not brought into 
use within a moderate time, its privilege should expire. We 


_ should thus complete a code which would give every encourage- 


anxious to leave a legacy of some good done to the country, | 


we shall not surmise. But the exception only proves the rule. 


To be bandied from Secretary to Board, from Inspector-General | 
been considering will have the beneficial effect of forcing oD 


to Deputy, from the War Office to the Treasury, and back 
again tothe War Office—to be forced to go over the same story 
a dozen times to different officials, every one of whom must be 
satisfied, and every one of whom has his crotchet, his favourite, 
his private Object—these are the steps which sad experience 
teaches must be trod by everyone who seeks for Government 
** liberality.” 
done it once will ever do it again. Many may be found san- 
guine enough to try the experiment once, but the uniform 
experience is too crushing for hope to survive the first 


trial. Now, this result brings about the serious consequence | 
that henceforth the country will have none but official minds 
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ment to inventive genius, while interposing no obstacle in the 
way of the public advantage. 
It is probable, indeed, that the result of the trial we have 


a modification of the patent laws which might otherwise have 
been indefinitely postponed. It is clear that the country 
cannot leave, under the law as now declared, its real bene- 
factors to be rewarded only at the caprice of a Government 
department which happens to make use of their inventions. I 
we are not to stifle invention altogether, we mgst- inter- 
pose the protection of a system of arbitration between the 
inventor and the official employer. But when we have ad- 
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system we have sketched out. That the Times will ever 
obtain the abolition of patents altogether, we do not for a 
moment believe. 


by picking our neighbour’s brains. The Times argues that 
patents are different from copyrights, because no man but one 
could write the same book—while, if one man did not make a 
particular invention, another would! We submit that this is 
jumping to a most unwarrantable conclusion. 
happily rates such minds as Arkwright’s, Watt’s, or Stephen- 
son’s, too highly to listen to such reasoning, and it will not 
easily be persuaded out of its honest notion, that when such 


spread happiness over the world, they are entitled to such 
modest recompense as an exclusive right for a few years to 
practise cr sell their discoveries may yield them. This is the 
dictate of common sense and common justice, not to be broken 
down by any sophistical comparisons, or any super-subtle 
metaphysical developments of the late M. Proudhon’s doctrine 
—that la propriété c’est le vol. 








THE PROPOSED NORTH POLAR EXPEDITION. 


Wuewn Sir John Barrow, half a century ago, led the van in 
promoting Arctic discovery, the ground on which he urged its 
acceptance on the British nation was that the honour and 
perils of such an enterprise should not be relinquished to 
Russia, The dangers and hardships of the icy North were no 
more dreamed of then, as an objection to British enterprize, 
than the perils of the sea-fight or the poisonous exhalations of 
tropical climes. The doctrine had not yet been broached that 
fighting is the only business of a Royal navy. Russia thought 
otherwise, for she had completed the survey of the northern 
coasts of the European and Asiatic Continents, and was turning 
the heads of her ships of war to the Arctic shores of America. 
The moment had arrived when the question should be answered 
whether the honour of the discovery of the North-West Passage 
should belong to England or be snatched from her by another 
nation. With the danger of this contingency came, however, 
the opportunity of rescuing her from the shame of so great 
a humiliation. The wars of Napoleon were at an end, there 
was the prospect of a long and happy peace, and a brilliant 
array of naval officers and seamen were at hand of the right 
mettle, no longer actively employed, for whom the icebergs and 
iron frosts of an Arctic winter had as little terror as “ the 
battle and the breeze” they had so often confronted. Arctic 
expeditions were consequently sent forth in rapid succession, 
valuable scientific facts were ascertained, the North-West 
Passage discovered, the outline of the American Continent 
and of a vast number of Arctic islands determined; and yet 
we are now told, after forty years of triumphant discovery, 
that Arctic enterprises, on account of their danger, are a 
forbidden thing, not to be named unless by lips that utter 
foolishness. It seems to be forgotten by those who recommend 
this faint-hearted policy, that, without that love of honourable 
adventure planted in the human breast which urges Captain 
Sherard Osborn and his volunteers to ask for a new expedition 
to the North Pole, deeds of daring, bravery in war, or the 
most desirable geographical discoveries, would be impossible. 
Sir Edward Parry truly described this feeling when he told 
Lord Haddington that if he did not appoint Franklin to his 
last ill-starred expedition, “the man would die of disappoint- 
ment.” And Captain Osborn has but echoed the same senti- 
ment, when, in his paper read before the Geographical Society, 
which we published last week, he declared that “he and his 
brother Arctic explorers did not belong to the ‘ rest-and-be- 
thankful school,’ and were no more prepared to turn their 
backs on Arctic discovery, because a Franklin had lost his life 
on King William’s Land, than they would be to do so to an 
enemy because Nelson fell at Trafalgar.” \ 

It is not easy to name an enterprise more worthy of this 
nobly ambitious feeling than Captain Osborn’s proposed expe- 
dition for the exploration of the regions round the North Pole. 
We have the assurance of the Presidents of the Royal and 
Geographical Societies that results of extreme scientific value 
may be expected from it—the much-desired measurement of an 
arc of the meridian in a high latitude included. Mr. John 
Lubbock advocates it on the part of the Ethnographic Society, 
on the groand that interesting light would be thrown by 
inquiries into the habits of the Circum-polar Esquimaux—if 
there be such a people—on several important questions con- 
nected with the recent discoveries of traces of an early popula- 
tion living under Arctic conditions in our own latitude. In 
fact, there may be a people beyond Smith’s Sound, who are 


Common sense, as well as all history of | much to be gained by such an expedition ;, certainly as much 


progress, revolts against the idea that we can make real gain | 


| 





still using the flint axes, knives, and arrows of our supposed pre- 
Adamite ancestors. Even in a scientific cui bono sense there is 


as by the attempts to solve the old problem of twenty centuries, 
and to touch the head of the Father of Rivers—a problem on 
which ten times as many lives have been expended, in propor- 
tion to the number of explorers, as were ever sacrificed to 


_ Arctic discovery. But the achievement itself is worthy of the 
The world | 


noblest spirit of adventure. If the source of the Nile be a 
mystic spot, sanctified by the association of classic antiquity to 
the ascertaining of which the most daring spirits may well 


_ devote themselves, the mystery in which modern science 
men make discoveries which crown the age with glory and | 





enwraps the North Pole is deserving of no inferior heroism. 
To reach and stand on that exceptional spot, where there is 
neither east nor west, north nor south, where the longitude is 
either nothing or anything, where day and night are each six 
months long, and where the sun and moon go round every 
twenty-four hours at the same height above the horizon, neither 
declining to a rising or setting, nor ascending nor descending to 
a midday or midnight meridian—such an achievement is not 
below the laudable ambition of any nation ; and England should 
not leave the glory of it to another. Captain Osborn tells us how 
this may be done without a risk worth naming, and he points 
out the man to do it. Old shipmates ask him, “ Are we going 
up that way again, sir? Please don’t forget I’m a volunteer ;” 
and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock is ready to resign the command of 
one of the finest vessels in her Majesty’s service, and undertake 
the expedition. 

But the perils of Polar navigation, and the apprehension of 
a second Franklin catastrophe, are the lions that stand in the 
path. There cannot be a greater illusion than the notion that 
Arctic exploration is unusually perilous. Hardships and 
suffering from frost there certainly are, but these the British 
sailor esteems but lightly when any great object has te be 
accomplished. If danger may be measured by an actual loss 
of life, spread over an experience of thirty years in the Polar 
seas, it is less than in navigating any other part of the 
world. The average of deaths for all the Arctic expeditions of 
the present century, including the fatal one of Franklin, does 
not exceed five or six men for each ship. The reason is 
obvious. The ice is more frequently a protection and a way 
of escape to safety than a source of actual danger. A ship may 
be crushed by a nip between two floating icefields driven against 
one another by the storm, but, in the far greater number of 
storms, these fields prevent it from being driven and wrecked 
on a lee shore. The iceberg may bear down and overwhelm it, 
but as often will the good ship, taking hold of it by an ice-anchor, 
find shelter on its leeward side. Even when it happens that 
a ship is crushed and engulphed in the sea, a ready way of 
escape is afforded over the very ice that has caused the cata- 
strophe. But, in fact, whatever be the possible perils from this 
source, there is no single instance of any ship of an Arctic 
expedition having been lost in this way while it was in the 
hands of its crew. The case of the Fury, which was driven on 
shore by the ice in Prince Regent’s Inlet, in Captain Parry’s 
third expedition, is the only one approaching an instance. 
Whaling ships have been crushed, and the Breadalbane 
transport was lost in this way; but no vessel regularly fitted 
up for Arctic discovery has ever yet been overtaken by such a 
disaster. There are instances in which they have been first 
deserted by their crews and afterwards crushed, as in the 
Franklin case, but that is a matter of a very different kind. 

As these perils have been exaggerated, so also has the 
destructive influence of an Arctic climate on human life, The 
truth is, that the seamen enjoy excellent health, owing to the 
bracing influence of the dry frosty atmosphere, the active exer- 
cise which the low temperature enforces on them, and the dietary 
regimen they must observe. “In fact,” as Captain Osborn 
remarked, “ more sailors have been thrown to the sharks from 
diseases incident to service in China or the African coast, than 
ever died during thirty years of Arctic service; and our officers 
and seamen well know it.” Captain Collinson spent four years 
in his search, in the Enterprise, after Franklin, and returned 
home with a loss of only three men. Sir Robert M‘Clure was 
frozen up for three years in the Bay of Mercy, in Baring 
Island, and the first death on board his ship, the Investigator, 
did not take place until a few days before his rescue by Captain 
Kellett. Sir Edward Parry and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock were 
equally fortunate in economizing the lives of their men; and 
there is no instance of a mortality more than ordinary in the 
vessels of any expedition except the wholesale loss of the crews 
of the Hrebus and Terror. This ground of objection therefore 
disappears. 

But, whatever be the objections to further attempts at a 
North-West Passage, there cannot be the slightest reason for 
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apprehension of any fatal catastrophe as to Captain Osborn’s 
proposed expedition to the North Pole. Captain Parry made 
the attempt from Spitzbergen in 1827, but his efforts were 
baffled by the icefields on which he travelled being carried 
southward, as he was journeying northward. The causes of his 
failure soon became obvious. He made the attempt in mid- 
summer, when the ice was unfit for travelling, and Spitzbergen 
was not the best point d’appui to start from. The present 
proposal, which is the more feasible in consequence of the late 
improvements in sledging, is to reach as high a latitude as 
possible on ¢erra firma, and thence by sledge parties, in 
February, to proceed to the Pole. To do this Captain Osborn 
asks for only two ships, and 120 officers and men. One of 
these he would leave as a kind of reserve at Cape Isabella, and 
with the other would push on 300 miles to the northward, close 
to Cape Parry, in Smith’s Sound. The lower ship would put 
out depdts of provisions towards the upper one, and that again 
would push other depdts towards the Pole. From Cape Parry 
the expedition in spring would start for the Pole, the dis- 
tance to which and back is much less than has frequently been 
accomplished by sledging parties. It is impossible that a 
Franklin disaster should attend an expedition undertaken under 
such circumstances. If anything is wanted it is more ships, so as 
to form a more continuous cordon from north to south, with its 
links as near each other as possible. If such a precaution 
had been taken in the Franklin expedition, that chief with 
most of his officers and men might be alive at this day. The 
great mistake made in the early Polar expeditions was send- 
ing out two ships to keep each other company. Experience 
has proved, as in the case of the /’ow, that a single ship gets 
on as well as two in company. Ifthe Terror had remained at 
Port Leopold, in North Somerset, while Franklin, in the Hrebus, 
attempted the passage through Victoria Strait, the former, 
when the latter became irretrievably involved in the ice, would 
have been at hand as a port of safety that could easily have 
been reached by sledges. As it was, both went into the ice, 
and both with their crews perished. The same remark holds 
good of Captain M‘Clure, when he was blocked up in the 
Bay of Mercy. Had he known where Captain Collinson’s ship 
was, he would not have been exposed to the risk of perishing by 
a fate not unlike that of Franklin’s, and from which he was 
only rescued by the timely arrival of Captain Kellett. Ifevera 
North-West Passage be again attempted—and the same holds 
good of all Polar explorations—it must be by having a number 
of ships sufficient to form a cordon of this kind. If one 
quarter of the money that was spent on the search after 
Franklin had been expended on such relief ships connecting 
Baffin’s Bay with Victoria Strait, much anxiety and expense 
would have been saved the country, and the bones of the white 
men would not now be bleaching on the frozen solitudes of 
King William’s Land. It is because the present projected 
expedition to the Pole proposes to proceed in this cautious 
way, that we have a confident hope that Englishmen will, 
before many years, stand on the extremity of the axis of the 
earth, and be the first of the civilized portion of the human 
race to boast that they have divested themselves of its diurnal 
motion. 








ADMIRALTY RULE AND MISRULE. 


TRAVELLERS tell of a certain bird which, when hard beset by 
danger, buries its head in the sand, in the hope that by hiding 
its own eyes the threatened evil will be averted. Much the 


same principle seems to be in force at the Admiralty. English- | 
| their grievances expounded at the Church Congress, and in 


men are proverbially grumblers, It is their vested right to 
grumble, and we do not know that salt-water beneficially affects 
this tendency. Grumbling is, after all, a very harmless amuse- 
ment, at least when we give it full swing. But grumbling sup- 
pressed grows into discontent, and discontent suppressed breaks 
out in unlooked-for attitudes and directions. The Admiralty, 
having a large experience of gunpowder, must know that though, 
when ignited in mid-air, unconstrained, it may be somewhat apt 
to singe the whiskers of the unskilful operator, it is otherwise 
quite a harmless agent. Gunpowder, however, when confined in 
shells, guns, magazines, or other strong structures, becomes a 
very destructive plaything. So also gun-cotton, it is well known, 
is comparatively harmless when not subjected to compression 
or confinement. Indeed, the action of a given quantity of 
either of these destructive agents may be graduated by divers 
degrees of compression or confinement, so as to increase or 





imaginary, individual or class grievances, should exist in one 
form or another. Every newspaper we take up has grievances 
without end to ventilate. Every friend or acquaintance we 
meet, if he is a veritable Englishman, has a grievance either in 
his own affairs or in somebody else’s. We are a restless, 
grumbling race, and we don’t know why we should not expect 
our sailors to inherit with our common blood our common 
infirmities. But their Lordships have decided that the grievances 
of their officers and of their men shall be unheard. The 
grumble, however, still goes on in secret, magnifies into a 
murmur, breaks out into a discontent, and at length becomes 
officially known to the authorities for the first time by some 
intensely inconvenient overt act. 

Their Lordships forbid their subordinates to write, “ directly 
or indirectly,” to the press, and thus ventilate supposed 
grievances. This we can imagine to be a very necessary rule 
for the maintenance of discipline, as it would be exceedingly objec- 
tionable if every officer or seaman smarting under some deserved 
or undeserved slight was to appeal from his superiors to the 
public. But their Lordships have of late years still further 
enacted, that officers shall not meet to consult, or in any other 
way combine, to memorialize the Admiralty in reference to any 
“alterations in the existing rules and regulations of the Royal 
Navy, whether affecting their interests individually or collec- 
tively.” Nor shall they enlist others to act as their deputies, 
in representing, by “ memorials, petitions, or applications” to 
the authorities, their real or supposed grievances. Indeed, the 
enactment appears to preclude officers from conversing on the 
alterations required for the amendment of any branch of their 
profession, or for the improvement of the position of them- 
selves or their brother officers, or for increasing the utility and 
efficiency of the public service. The order is carefully worded 
to exclude any channel of communication with the Admiralty 
except that of individual memorial. No doubt, combination 
bespeaks pressure, and that pressure may become excessively 
inconvenient when exerted by a body of juniors on their supe- 
riors. But if it be requisite to shut up the press and the right 
of collective petition, it seems all the more necessary that 
individual memorials should not be discouraged. As a matter 
of fact, however, individual memorials on questions affecting 
the duties, the position, or the wages of a number of officers or 
seamen, is practically unknown. The memorialist would feel 
himself a marked man. A large black cross would pro- 
bably be carefully registered against his name at Whitehall, 
and his prospects be for ever blighted. The officer who 
would thus sacrifice himself for the good of the public 
service must be a rara avis indeed. The consequence of this 
arrangement is, that naval officers who respect the autho- 
rity and the persons of their captains and their admirals, look 
on the Admiralty Board as, ex officio, their natural enemies, 
They can speak to their captains and to their admirals as to 
persons having a certain amount of fellow-feeling with them; 
but the Admiralty cannot thus be approached, and writing 
official letters is held to be a very dangerous accomplishment in 
officers below the rank of captain. The only official means 
open to the Admiralty of knowing the feelings and wishes of 
their subordinates is by such overt acts as we recently expe- 
rienced in the exodus of ten years’ seamen from the navy. 
True, the press do in some unauthorized way learn the feelings 
of the officers, and members of Parliament get “posted” in 
naval grievances, and thus, through an indirect and unautho- 


| rized channel, their Lordships hear the grumblings of their 
| subordinates pretty audibly. 





diminish their powers almost indefinitely. Forgetful of these | 


obvious truisms, and the moral to be drawn from them, their 
Lordships have decided that grumblers are a nuisance, and that 
in no form shall the murmurs of their subordinates reach their 
ears. Now, it is of the nature of mundane affairs that real or 


For the last six months the clergymen in the navy have had 


every naval and church paper, and in most of the secular 
journals. They, or their friends for them, have been asking 
for more work and more oversight. Additional services and 
additional superintendence and direction seems to be the 
burden of their cry. The leading universities have ceased to 
send their clerical sons into the navy, and for four years 
St. Bees and other second-rate schools of learning have been 
furnishing the navy with clergy. By these indirect means the 
Admiralty have heard of the chaplains what they refuse to 
hear from them; for we believe that not a single petition 
has during this period reached the Admiralty in reference to 
the wants of the church in the navy. Still further, we learn 
that the leading representatives of the navy and of the church 
in both Houses of Parliament are preparing for a parliamentary 
campaign in the interests of the naval clergy. The need of a0 
efficient ecclesiastical superintendence, acting in subordination 
to the Admiralty, seems to be the central evil. But many 
minor ones are also in course of agitation. Of 155 chaplaims, 


the 60 most senior find half-pay on shore more economical am 
| desirable than full-pay at sea, and every minor chapla 
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counts the months and years which he must endure until | 
fifteen years’ service gives him the right to quit the active part | 


of a service which he detests. They claim equal wages with 
the chaplains to the forces. They point out a navy chaplain 
on Ascension Island getting £255. 10s. per annum, and a 
military chaplain at Gibraltar getting £401. 10s., and lieutenant- 
colonel’s colonial allowances; a navy chaplain attached to the 
marine artillery at Portsmouth receiving £255. 10s., and the 
military chaplain at the same garrison getting £483. 5s. 
Whether they are right in thus claiming more work, more 
efficient superintendence, and equal wages with the chaplains 
to the forces, we do not now wish to discuss; but what con- 
cerns us just at present is, that whilst magazines and news- 
papers and members of Parliament are actively engaged in 
discussing these themes, no petition, or remonstrance, or sug- 
gestion of any kind, good, bad, or indifferent, has reached the 
Admiralty from any one of the persons immediately concerned. 
Surely all this secret organization is far more prejudicial to 


a statement before the jury in which he freely admits 
that he gave the wrong signal, and to that error, as far as he 
is concerned, the accident is attributable. But this admission 
1s accompanied by details which materially lessen his responsi- 
bility. We may divide them into two classes: first, those 
which show that he was an unfit person to be entrusted with 
the duties of signal-man; next, those which show that at the 
time when the accident occurred there was special need that 


_ the post should have been filled by a practised hand, and con- 


discipline than any amount of respectful, though open memo- | 


rials, proceeding directly from the chaplains, to the Admiralty. 
What harm could follow from a clergyman respectfully repre- 
senting that he could be much more energetically and usefully 
employed than at present; or that seamen have asked him for 
additional services, which he prays for permission to grant 
them; or that certain articles are needed to complete his 
requirements for performing Divine service in an orderly and 
reverent manner; or that certain customs appear to him to be 
prejudicial to morals and religion? Or, supposing the naval 
clergyman went further, and respectfully forwarded a scale of 
the pay and allowances accorded to his brethren in the army, 
and requested that he might receive similar advantages, what 
possible harm could flow from a plain, straightforward exposi- 
tion of “ the situation,” sent direct to the Admiralty ? But so 
long as the memorialist is looked upon as next door to a 
mutineer, and as certainly a most troublesome grumbler, and 
is sure to receive, not a patient hearing and a categorical reply, 
but a good snubbing, if not a severe reprimand, the principle 
of direct action will be in abeyance; and we shall have constant 
repetitions of forbidden appeals to public opinion through the 
press and Parliament, or, what is worse, the quiet withdrawal 
of the best officers and the best-seamen from the naval service, 
no official knowing why, to be replaced by inferior men. 

If the present agitation on the part of the naval chaplains 
teaches the Admiralty the folly of shutting their eyes in the 
hope of averting a seeming evil, and induces their Lordships to 
open up a means of direct communication between their subor- 
dinates and themselves, it will have indirectly worked much 
towards breaking the neck of that repressed discontent in the 
navy, which occasionally presents itself in a very unlooked-for 
and very inconvenient manner. 








THE ACCIDENT IN THE BLACKHEATH TUNNEL. 


THE inquest on the five plate-layers who were killed by the 
collision in the Blackheath Tunnel has terminated in a verdict 
of manslaughter against Jones, the signal-man at the Black- 
heath station, and Lancaster, the guard of the ballast train. 
There have been so many adjournments of this inquest, 
that it may be necessary briefly to recall to the recollection of 
our readers the circumstances of the accident. It occurred 
on the 16th of December last. On the afternoon of that 
day a ballast train came to a dead stop when three parts 
through the tunnel on its way up to Blackheath, the rails being 
80 greasy that the wheels of the engine would not bite. An 
express train was waiting behind at Charlton for the signal 
that it might proceed. The signal was given, the train entered 
the tunnel, and in a few minutes ran into the ballast train, 
killing five men who had seated themselves on the hindmost 
truck as the place of greatest safety. That the signal was 
given improperly is perfectly clear. It is also said that even 
in spite of this error the collision might have been avoided had 
the guard of the ballast train gone back, as the rules of the 
company required, immediately upon its coming to a stand- 
still, and stopped the express train. It is admitted that a space 
of two minutes elapsed between the stopping of the ballast 
train and the collision; but whether in the darkness of the 
tunnel it was possible for the guard to obey the rules seems 
doubtful. At all events, he made no attempt to do so, and the 
jury have, on this ground, found him guilty of manslaughter. 
His guilt or innocence will be determined before another 
tribunal, and till the question has been decided we are precluded 
from expressing any opinion of our own with regard to it. 

There is no such reason why we should abstain from dis- 
cussing the conduct of the signal-man Jones. He has made 





sequently a probability of danger if it was filled by one who 
was not practised. To begin with the first. Jones had been 
upwards of two years in the service of the company as a porter. 
About a week before the accident the regular signal-man fell 
ill, and he was put in his place. Prior to that date he had at 
various times done duty in the signal-box, but not, as he states, 
putting all these occasions together, for a greater period than 
about twenty hours. He had thus, at the time of the collision, 
served as signal-man for one week and twenty hours. It must 
be obvious that this was a very limited experience, and not at 
all sufficient to justify the company in putting him upon a duty 
on which the safety of the trains depended. “My duties,” he says, 
“were to attend in the signal-box from seven in the morning until 
six in the evening, with the exception of one hour allowed for 
dinner. After coming out of the box at six, I had to await the 
arrival, and to attend, the 6.17 down train. While in the box I 
had to receive and give telegraphic signals to and from Lewisham 
station, and to and from Angerstein. I had, besides, to enter 
signals in five different places for each train in the signal-book. 
In addition I had, for each train or engine, to attend to the 
semaphore and distance-signals, and upon each train passing 
to show my flag, or hand-signal, that all was right.” It is 
certainly against him that he did not complam that he was 
unfit for the work : though it is clear that he felt himself unfit, 
for he says, “ When I have left the box at night I have felt 
more delighted than words can tell that the last signal had 
been given.” The company is not to be blamed for not know- 
ing that this was his state of mind; but nothing can excuse the 
gross rashness of appointing a man to a duty for which he 
could not have been fitted. 

So far, then, as to his general incompetence. Of course, if 
at any particular time of the day there was more than the 
average number of trains, it would be at that time that he 
would probably be overwhelmed by his work, would become 
anxious, and lose his presence of mind. So it happened. In 
the three-quarters of an hour preceding the accident he had 
to give thirty-two signals by telegraph, to work the semaphore 
and hand-signals, to make entries in the book, to exchange 
signals with the guard and engine-driver of every train which 
passed up and down, and to see that each train had its tail-lamp 
all right. In addition to the strain upon his attention arising 
from this accumulation of acts within so short a space of time, 
some exceptional circumstances occurred just before the acci- 
dent, which were calculated to distract his attention, to confuse 
and mislead him. There was first an unusual message from 
Charlton that a coal train had just passed. Again, the ballast 
train was not booked in any time-bill. It had, moreover, been 
the practice, prior to that day, to send the coal train off first 
from the Blackheath station ; but instead of doing this, he was 
ordered to keep the coal train and send the “ empties” off first. 
By this impromptu arrangement the ballast train was detained 
at Charlton. Finally, just in the nick of time to throw him 
out of his reckoning, somebody came running out of the tele- 
graph-office telling him there was a train waiting at Charlton. 
“This message, together with the heavy traffic then taking 
place, caused me to get confused, and I gave the signal, ‘ Line 
clear. I was so confused I did not know what I was about; 
so much so that I was very much surprised to find it was the 
outside porter who brought me the telegraph message, and I 
could have sworn it was one of the telegraph boys.” It is 
easy for him, of course, to say this ; and though his testimony, 
apart from the probability of its truth—looking to his imex- 
perience—bears the mark of candour, we should not be justified 
in implicitly relying upon his statement. But it so happens 
that it is put beyond all dispute by the note he made of the 
fatal signal in his book.. That entry bears evident marks of 
confusion, and the circumstance that the time is twice stated 
in the same place shows clearly that the man had lost his 
head. Having regard to all these facts, the jury, though they 
find him guilty of manslaughter, do so, as they state, reluctantly; 
“ and they consider that his error in transmitting the wrong 
signal arose from his inexperience as a signal-man.” 

There is no doubt that we have ascertained the true cause 
of the accident; but we have also ascertained how the circum: 
stance of the regular signal-man being prostrated by illness 
may put the lives of hundreds in peril. An unpractised man 
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is put in his place to perform duties which can only be safely 
discharged by one who, from long experience, has attained 
perfect self-possession. Mr. Knight, the traffic manager of the 
North Kent Railway, stated on Tuesday that since the Black- 
heath Tunnel was built 400,000 trains, carrying 80,000,000 of 


and muscular structures. The latter, which constitute the 
flesh and give to the individual all that he possesses of physical 
strength, are certainly deserving of a great deal of attention, 


_ Flesh is composed of two sets of substances—one in a state of 


solution in water, the other in the insoluble condition. Of 


persons, have passed through it without accident. The fact is 


creditable to the company, and it shows that so long as their 
system of signals—based upon what is called the “ affirmative” 
principle, by which no train is suffered to proceed on its Journey 
until signalled to do so—is in the hands of capable men, 
accident is highly improbable. If when the Blackheath signal- 


place, the accident in all human probability would not have 
happened. The consideration of this fact points directly to 
the advisability of having reliefs to every signal station ; but, 
on the other hand, it is objected that such an addition to the 
staff of officials would involve an increased expense of some 
thousands per annum. Whether this is a consideration which 
should be allowed to weigh against the public safety we need 
not say. The horrible slaughter in the Blackheath Tunnel 
would have been cheaply avoided at any cost. And if railway 
companies cannot afford to work their lines with a sufficient 
staff, and if, for the wretched object of economy, they appoint 
incompetent men to the most responsible duties, it will become 
a serious question whether the powers given them by Parlia- 
ment should not be transferred to the Government. 








EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


We are accustomed in these countries to boast of the 
utilitarian tendency of our scientific pursuits, to complain of 
the abstract nature of continental research, and pride our- 
selves upon the essentially practical turn of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. Now, although there is much to justify the good 
opinion we form of our own labours, there is very little doubt 
that in many instances our self-confidence and the contempt 
with which we often regard foreign discoveries, deprive us of real 
benefits. In fact, it must be confessed that we are occasionally 
influenced by feelings of jealousy, and refuse to avail ourselves 
of valuable ideas, simply because the merit of originating them 
does not lie at our own doors. Thus, while the French and 
German savans have for years been engaged in the investigation 
of the uses of the various forms and constituents of foods, we, 
who are proverbial for our devotion to that local deity who pre- 
sides over digestion, have paid little or no attention to the study 
of the stomach. Far be it from us to depreciate the many 
extensive and well-written tteatises which our physiologists 
have produced upon the subject of the digestive system. Still it 
cannot be denied that, in almost all the works which have 
been produced by Englishmen, either the researches of foreign 
investigators have alone been displayed, or the pathological 
rather than the natural condition of the stomach has been 
considered. Few can gainsay this assertion, which we make 
less with the object of decrying thelabour of our compatriots 
than in the hope that something may eventually be done to 
found an institution in which hygiene and practical physiology 
alone shall be studied and taught. The health of the nation 
and our capital as represented by labour are entirely dependent 
upon the proper feeding of vur population; and hence it 
behoves Government to contribute something more substantial 
toward the furtherance of our knowledge of digestion than the 
publication of huge reports like those which have been lately 
issued, 

The question may appear absurd to some, yet it is an im- 
portant element in the study of food science to ask why do we 
eat? ‘The simple answer, because we are hungry, is by no 
means a satisfactory one. As in the plant, so in the man; a 
complex system of machinery is incessantly at work, is con- 
tinually undergoing destruction, and as constantly feeds repair. 
To supply the loss of material involved in the performance of 
all those actions of the body (production of motion, heat, 
thought, &c.) which are termed the vital functions, new 
pabulum must be introduced. Let us, now, for a moment 
suppose that neither our tastes nor experience afforded us 


_ as they bear materially upon the process of digestion. 


man fell ill some one with equal experience had been put in his | ordinary circumstances, the stomach has to operate upon the 


reduced to the liquid condition from that which is not. 


these, the latter is valueless, and the former is nutritious; but 
even the soluble constituents are differently affected by boiling 
liquids, one portion of them being reduced to the solid con- 
dition, and another being readily soluble in both hot and cold 
water. These facts are of considerable importance, inasmuch 
Under 


food introduced so as to separate thai which is capable of being 
Both 


| chemistry and instinct tell us that meat is the best medium for 














the clue to the substances which should be supplied to the | 


stomach, by what means should we ascertain the proper 
characters of the food to be employed? The only reply to 
such a query is, by an examination of the materials which 
are being gradually destroyed. Hence, having analyzed those 
portions of the human fabric which are the subjects of greatest 
change, we should endeavour to supply to the digestive cavity 
a set of materials as like those which the wear and tear of the 
system destroys as possible. Of all the tissues in the human 
body there are none which are so rapidly altered as the nervoms 


the repair of muscle, but instinct does not enable us to dis. 
tinguish between those constituents of meat which can be used 
to repair muscle and those which are innutritious. Here 
scierfte steps in to our assistance, and shows us that the 
essential components of meat, and those which can be imme. 
diately used for the repair of this tissue, are capable of being 
removed from meat by the operation of water gradually raised 
to a boiling temperature. By such a process the whole of the 
valuable matter which meat contains may be readily removed; 
in fact, one-half of the function of digestion can be performed 
out of the body. The substance which is removed from meat 
by this means is the material whose name forms the title of 
this article—“ Extract of Meat,” or Hztractum carnis, as it is 
more technically styled. 

A few words as to the history of this preparation. Fifteen 
years ago a man, to whom modern science is vastly indebted, 
and of whom Germany may well feel proud, produced a work 
in which he urged upon the public the propriety of forming an 
essence of meat. Baron Liebig, who was aware of the enormous 
quantities of cattle which are annually slaughtered in Aus- 
tralia and South America, for the sake of their skins and 
tallow, suggested that the meat should be deprived of its valu- 
able components, and these exported to Europe. .» Like the 
corn grains in the parable, his words fell almost solely on the 
barren soil of purely abstract intellects. Some, however, were 
more fortunate, and it is the fruit of these which we have now 
the pleasure to record. The Baron’s volume fell into the 
hands of Herr Giebert, a German engineer, who had passed 
many years in Uruguay, and had been painfully impressed 
with the sight, so often presented to his eyes, of thousands of 
carcases of oxen cast away as refuse. This gentleman, having 
carefully considered the opinions maintained in the work to 
which we have referred, set out for Munich, where he arrived 
in the spring of 1862, and had an interview with Baron Liebig. 
The result of this was an introduction to Professor Petten- 
kofer, of the Royal Pharmaceutical laboratory, and an explana- 
tion of the various processes essential to the production of the 
extract on a large scale. Herr Giebert was in earnest with 
his project. Having procured the necessary boilers, steam- 
engines, and other apparatus, he set out for Fray-Bentos, in 
Uruguay, and after a couple of years spent there in carrying 
out his plans, he has transmitted to Europe the gratifying 
intelligence that the scheme has proved a complete success. 
Two months have scarcely elapsed since the arrival of the good 
news, and with it several samples of Herr Giebert’s manufac- 
ture. The thing is, therefore, still in embryo. But if we may 
judge from the specimens which have been received, and which 
we were fortunate enough ourselves to have had an opportunity 
of examining, the new preparation is an excellent one. 

The process to be pursued in making the extract is exceed- 
ingly simple. A piece of beef, let us say, is taken, and having 
been separated from all bone, fat, and sinew, which may have 
been connected with it, is chopped up into mince-meat. This 


| is then placed, with its own weight of cold water, in a vessel, 


which in its turn is put into a second vessel, also filled 
with cold water—in fact, the meat is placed in a utensil 
very much resembling a carpenter’s glue-pot. Heat is then 
applied, so as to bring the liquid containing the meat 
gradually to the boiling point. During this part of the 
operation, all the scum which rises to the surface must be 
carefully removed; and ebullition having been maintained for @ 
minute or two, the liquid is strained off from the solid residue 


The former is the extract of meat, the latter the insoluble, | | 


_ innutritious matter. When this extract is evaporated to the) 


consistency of ‘jelly, it is fit for potting, and needs 2® 
careful exclusion of air. That it contains the whole of the 
useful portion of meat is evident from the fact, that dogs f 
exclusively upon the residue quickly die of starvation. It ® 
strange, however, that the valuable matter should constitute % 


| small a proportion of the entire bulk of the meat, a single po 
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of extract requiring thirty-two pounds for its production. 
Yet in this lies its immense advantage; it is, truly, the very 


essence of food, for half an ounce is equivalent to a pound of | 


meat. 


Not the least extraordinary of its qualities is its power of | 


resisting decomposition. Nothing seems to alter it. We have 
now in our possession specimens of the extract of beef and 
mutton sent over by Herr Giebert, and although we have 
exposed them to a warm and humid atmosphere, protected only 
by a covering of paper for a period of nearly six weeks, they 
have undergone no change. The smell and flavour remain 
the same. Indeed, Liebig states, that specimens prepared by 
himself fifteen years ago, and which “have been preserved 
in vessels stopped with a simple cork or with paper,” show no 
sign of deterioration. In point of flavour the extract forms, 
when dissolved in water, to which a certain quantity of salt 
has been added, a bouillon that the most fastidious epicure 
must relish. Altogether, in whatever aspect we regard it, it 
must be admitted that Messrs. Liebig and Giebert have 
furnished us with a most valuable addition to our list of 
aliments. 

It is not, however, in a gowrmet’s point of view that 


we would draw attention to this important article of diet. | 


There is a far higher and more useful office than that of 
a luxury which it is destined to fulfil. Possessing, as it 
does, concentration, digestibility, and a power of resisting 
decomposition unknown in any other variety of food, it 
at once commends itself to the medical profession and the 
army and navy commissariat departments. In the hands of 
the physician, as a means of restoring health to the ex- 
hausted system, it must prove an invaluable tonic. To the 
weary soldier it will serve to revive those physical powers 
which have been all but spent upon the march and in 
the trenches. It will preserve the sailor from the ravages of 
that fearful malady which ere now has decimated our navy. 
In the chamber of the invalid, on the raft of the shipwrecked 
mariner, and in the fortress of the besieged, it will alike be 
invaluable, and will be regarded as one of the greatest 
benefits which science has yet conferred upon suffering 
humanity. 

The only drawback which has thus far presented itself is the 
price at which this extract of meat can be sold. If it requires 
thirty-two pounds of beef to prepare a single pound of essence, 
it is evident that the cost of the latter must be equivalent to 
that of the former plus the expense of preparation. From this 
it follows that, except as a means of restoring health, 
eetractum carnis cannot be prepared in Europe with advan- 
tage. Butin those countries wheré¢, as in Uruguay, cattle are 
slaughtered solely for the sake of their hides and tallow—the ex- 
portation of the meat being too expensive—the nutritious matter 
can be extracted from the crude mass, and the essential por- 
tion of 320 tons of meat can be cordensed into a volume 
weighing only ten tons. Thus, the cost of exportation being 
considerably diminished, we can import the foreign extract at 
such a rate as will enable it to compete with home produce. 
This is actually being done. The good time has arrived when 
all classes of the community can be supplied with flesh-food at 
a cost very much below that of our European markets. The 
first samples of the extract of beef have, as we have stated, 
already arrived, and Herr Giebert has guaranteed to supply it 
at the rate of eightpence an ounce. Now, since half an ounce 
is equivalent to a pound of meat, we may say that we are 
enabled to purchase genuine beef at fourpence per pound. 

We believe that the Admiralty is at present devoting its 
“consideration” to the subject of extractum carnis as an 
addition to the junk upon which the navy is supposed to 
subsist. It would be too much to hope that that energetic 
body will, in this instance, try “ how to do it.” At all events, 
whatever the decision at which our “ circumlocution office ” 
authorities arrive, the public will be glad to learn that Herr 
Giebert’s apparatus is in full working trim, and that he promises 
to supply 5,000 lbs. per month of his new manufacture. 








THE SURREY THEATRE. 


One of the oldest theatres in London has passed away. For 
sixty years it had delighted the playgoers of South London, 
and in less than half as many minutes boxes, scenery, proper- 
ties, and all the trappings and appendages of theatrical 
exhibition were swept away by fire. ‘This is one of the rare 
instances of a theatre being burnt during a performance, and if 
the fire had occurred earlier in the month when the house was 
nightly crammed through the attraction of the pantomime, 
holding as it did between two and three thousand people, there 


| the confusion by their inarticulate shouting.” 
| stairs were choked, and men slid down the pillars into the 


| is no saying what the loss of life might have been. As it 
| happened, the pantomime was drawing towards the close of its 
run, the night was wet, the audience scanty, and many had 
already left the theatre before the fire broke out. Most provi- 
dential was this state of the house. At twenty minutes to 
_ twelve the alarm of fire was given; by twelve the interior was 
| one raging furnace. Built principally of wood, desiccated by 
| years of exposure to heat, the theatre rapidly took fire in every 
part, and burnt up in a few minutes “like a tar-barrel.” The 
pantomime was nearly at an end, when the clown, Mr. Rowella, 
came on to perform a comic solo on his “ hydraulic trombone.” 
| Raising his eyes to the ceiling he saw through the shaft above 
| the chandelier the dull glare of fire. In a few seconds more, 
_ first smoke and then white flames shot down through the shaft, 
and the audience were warned to quit the house as quietly but 
| as speedily as they could. Accounts differ as to their conduct. 
| One says that they rose and left the theatre without panic. 

Another, more probable, says that there was a regular 

stampede ; “ Women screamed and rushed about to find means 

of egress ; others who sought to restore order only added to 
The gallery 


boxes or pit, while others rushed upon the stage and got out 
that way. 

But not so easily as the audience had departed was the 
house behind the scenes cleared of the ballet-girls and children 
who were engaged as fairies, &., in the pantomime, and who 
ran about screaming, terrified at the additional danger which 
they carried about with them in their thin and inflammable 
dresses. To give greater terror to the dreadful reality which 
had broken in upon their mimic performance, the gas had 
been, wisely enough, cut off, to prevent explosion. Here, with 
the sea of fire surging round the front of the house, were these 
poor creatures, incapable of helping themselves, both through 
the terror which had stricken them and the total darkness in 
which the stage was left. If it had not been that under 
the dress of clown and pantaloon and sprite there may throb 
as much generous courage as in the breasts of the noblest who 
look on at their gambols, the case of these women and children 
would have been dreadful indeed. The men playing those 
characters, Mr. Rowella, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Vivian, aided by 
the stage-manager, Mr. Green, and others, draggegl the ballet- 
girls and the infant fairies one by one out of the theatre, 
returning again and again to their task, and not leaving 
the theatre themselves till it had been ascertained that 
every soul in the place had been rescued. Promptly and nobly 
did they do their work, but not a moment too soon. They 
had hardly completed it when a great wave of flame swept 
away the curtaia, and, pouring over the stage, set fire to flies, 
wings, and flats with such rapid destruction, that not a single 
property, not an article of dress, not even the money which 
had been taken at the doors, was spared. Throughout the 
whole building the theatre was now a-blaze from top to bottom, 
and though plenty of engines were soon at hand their efforts 
to save any part of the theatre were utterly hopeless. Within 
an hour from the first alarm, the old Surrey had ceased to 
exist. There was an older “Surrey ” before it which Charles 
Dibdin built in 1782, and which, like its successor, was burnt— 
in 1805. In the year following—for theatres have a phoenix 
growth—the building which was burnt on Monday was raised 
on the same site. It leaves behind it a dramatic history far 
exceeding the celebrity of its predecessor. Elliston and Tom 
Dibdin were amongst its earliest managers. On its stage Mr. 
Buckstone made his first bow to a London audience, and there, 
too, Douglas Jerrold’s famous drama, “ Black-eyed Susan,” 
was first performed. In later days, Mr. Macready, towards 
the close of his career, enacted many of his finest characters 
on the boards of the old Surrey. And when, shortly after- 
wards, the theatre passed into the hands, first of Messrs. 
Creswick and Shepherd, and then of Messrs. Shepherd and 
Anderson, the Shakespearian drama found a home in the 
Blackfriars-road, when it was forced out of its old homes by 
opera and pantomime. 

But now let us turn to the cause of Monday’s fire. On the 
9th ult., Captain Shaw, Superintendent of the London Fire- 
engine Establishment, issued his report upon the fires of 1864. 
He wrote that “in theatres and other places of public amuse- 
ment there appears to be much room for improvement ;” and 
he added, “‘ The roofs, which are now the most dangerous parts 
of such places, might with advantage be constructed of iron or 
other light metal . . . . and it should be absolutely prohibited 
to use any portion of the roof, as at present, for either work- 
shops or store-rooms.” Only three weeks had to pass to show 
the justice of these words. When the Surrey clown brought 
his “ hydraulic trombone ” upon the stage to perform his comic 
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solo, he had with him a bucket of water. “One of his acts of 
drollery in this comic scene,” writes the Daily Telegraph, 
“was the burlesque blowing of a huge trombone, out of which 
he had to pour a concealed bucket full of water, by way of 
grotesque exaggeration of that practice among musicians of 
emptying the mouthpieces of their wind-instruments when they 
are clogged with condensed breath.” As soon as he saw the 
fire in the chandelier shaft, he left the stage and carried the 
bucket of water up the staircase which led to the roof. But 
when he reached the level of the ceiling he saw at once that 
his supply of water was of no manner of use. “ Looking in 
between the open beams and joists, he saw that the fire was 
burning in fifty places at once. There were little mounds, 
‘like sugar-loaves,’ piles of sawdust and dry dirt, which had 
accumulated under the many chinks and holes in the flooring 
of the workshops above, and these mounds were all alight.” 


take fire, and for fire to spread in with rapidity. Every portion 
of it is highly desiccated, and its materials are essentially com- 
bustible. But if there is one portion of it more easily ignited 
than another, it is the region of workshops in the roof, with the 
chandelier underneath sending up its hot breath through the 
shaft. After a searching investigation, the lessees and the fire- 
brigade have agreed that it was in this way that the Surrey 
Theatre was burnt. Nothing can be more probable. No 
blame to the lessees. The workshops were there, and, as the 
theatre had been constructed, there they must be. ‘There was 
no help for it. But now that the theatre has come to grief, 
after almost miraculous escape for sixty years, may we not 
insist that when new theatres are being built—and Mr. Shep- 
herd speaks already of his determination to raise a new and 
finer Surrey on the site of the old one—this source of danger 
at least shall not be repeated? Scanty as the audience was 
on Monday, it was touch-and-go work for them and for 
the performers. Had the house been full many must have 
perished. In Captain Shaw’s report there are many recom- 
mendations respecting all kinds of buildings to which the 
Legislature should give its most earnest attention. But with 
regard to theatres, its obligation is especially imperative; and 
with what he says upon this point we conclude our article :— 


“A simple grrangement might be made to divide such places into 
at least two distinct risks, the stage being in one, and the audience in 
the other. This could be accomplished by building a complete party 
or fire-wall across the whole building, except where the curtain hangs, 
and close by the curtain might be suspended a revolving iron shutter 
with a considerable overlap, which could be lowered at a moment’s 
‘notice to cut off the risk from one portion of the building, thus ensuring 
to the firemen and otiiers an immediate entry to at least a portion of 
the premises, and so enabling them to give early and effective aid. 
The roofs, which are now the most dangerous parts of such places, 
might with advantage be constructed of iron or other light metal, and 
divided as before mentioned, and it should be absolutely prohibited to 
use any portion of the roof, as at present, for either workshops or 
storerooms. ‘The curtains, wings, flies, slides, the whole of the stage, 
and many other parts, might be occasionally washed or soaked in a 
mixture of alum and water or some similar substance, which would 
have the effect of rendering them less inflammable, and, even in the 
event of their catching fire, would entirely prevent that sudden blazing 
up, which at present constitutes the great risk in all such places. The 
transverse fire-wall should be perfurated at every floor, even to the 
basement under the stage, and the openings fitted with double 
wrought-iron doors. Every door for exit should be made to open 
outwards, aud such a space allowed for this purpose that the building 
could be cleared of the whole audience within five minutes of the time 
of giving the alarm. If, in addition to this, a separate place of exit 
were provided for each floor or landing, the probability of a serious 
panic with the delay consequent thereon would be much reduced, the 
firemen would be enabled to get to their work sooner, and would, I 
have no doubt, be more successful in stopping a serious fire, than they 
can hope to be under the existing arrangements.” 








THE LOSS OF THE “ BOMBAY.” 


Ir is now some days since we were startled by the news that 
her Majesty’s ship Bombay had been destroyed by fire near 
Monte Video; but beyond this brief announcement there was 
nothing to satisfy the painful curiosity it was so well calculated 
toexcite. We have now before us the despatch of Captain Colin 
A. Campbell, who was in command of the Bombay ; but though 
there is much in this document that will be read with the deepest 
interest, it fails to throw any light on the cause of the disaster, 
which has thus far baffled investigation. We learn that on the 
14th of December the ship left Monte Video Roads at 6.15, a.m., 





and in the forenoon arrived at a point between Flores Light and 
the English Bank, where the crew exercised at general quarters, 
firing at a target. In the afternoon, at about 1.45, they again 
went to quarters, and beat the retreat shortly after 5 p-m., keeping 
the foremast lower deck guns exercising. At about 5.30 George 
Noble, who with another seaman was stationed on the platform 
of the hold to pass up shell, saw flames and smoke issuing from 
under the starboard foremast handing-room of the after magazine 
and platform adjacent, “ and immediately rushed up and rang 
the fire-bell.” Beyond this point the fire cannot be traced 
backwards. The lights in the after light-room were put out, 
the magazine was secured, and they were in the act of putting 
out the lights in the fore light-rooms, when the alarm was 
civen. It was ascertained that there was neither flame nor 
smoke in the light-room, and that all the lights were burning 
excepting one. But the fire, once discovered, spread with such 


A theatre, under the best of precautions, is a likely place to | extraordinary quickness that, from this fact, and from the 


intense volume of smoke and flame, Captain Campbell is 
led to suppose that the spirits were ignited. How they 
came to be ignited he does not attempt to say, and he 
is obliged to dismiss this part of his subject by the 
candid avowal that he has not been able to ascertain how the 


| fire originated. Here is the succinct history of its progress in 


the “times” taken by the master while on the poop. “ Fire- 
bell rung, and after-magazine reported on fire at 5.35 p.m. 
Quarter-boats ordered to be lowered, and sick passed into them, 
as the fire was gaining, 3.50. Commenced getting boom-boats 
out, 3.52. Men forced from below by flames and smoke; 
hatchway and skid covers put on, 3.55. All boats out, except 
second launch; fire coming up hatchways and skids, forcing 
every one overboard by heat and flames, 4. Mainmast went 
over the side, 4.15. Mizenmast, 4.40. Foremast, 5.5. After- 
magazine exploded, 8.25.” 

We can express no surprise at the scene which followed 
upon the discovery of the fire. We are too much accustomed 
to the calm and collected heroism with which English soldiers 
and sailors meet their disasters and obey orders in the very 
face of death, to feel any astonishment at:the perfect self-pos- 
session displayed by the officers and crew of the Bombay upon 
this dreadful occasion. The men at once went to their fire- 
stations, and those who were in the orlop-deck remained at 
their posts in spite of the dense smoke and flames which were 
coming from the after-hold, where the fire proved to be, till many 
of them had to be carried up insensible. Jn 17 minutes after 
the fire-bell was rung, those who continued below were forced 
up by the heat and sinoke, and they had not long gained the 
deck before they were forced over the ship’s side and forward: 
the flames spreading in every direction, and the top-sails and 
rigging in a blaze. Some clung to the anchors, cables, bow- 
sprit, and ropes which were hanging by the sides of the ship; 
and hammocks, gratings, and whatever else would float, were 
thrown overboard to assist those who were in the water, of 
whom, however, it seems to have been ascertained that 91 
perished. Such of the crew as had found safety in the boats, 
at the imminent peril of their lives, stood by the ship rescuing 
those who were holding on to the ropes under the bows. Nor 
was there one man that day who stained the character of a 
British seaman by a word of impatience, an act of selfish- 
ness, or the slightest sign of fear. “The officers and ship's 
company,” writes Captain Campbell, “behaved exceedingly 
well throughout under the trying circumstances in which they 
were placed. Every one went to their stations with alacrity, 
and worked with the greatest zeal and cheerfulness ; there was 
no confusion even; when the order was given to get the boats 
out, not one of those ordered to remain at the fire and pumps 
left their station till they were absolutely driven away by the 
flames.” Only for this admirable conduct, the loss of life must 
have been much greater than it was. But while repeating 
this tribute of praise to men who have so well deserved it, we 
are anxious to repudiate an ungenerous passage in a leading 
article of one of the daily journals, which, with the case of the 
Surrey Theatre before it, insists that soldiers and sailors, 
though not naturally more brave than other men, are, from 
their sense of duty, more trustworthy and collected in the hour 
of danger. It may be true that the audience at the Surrey 
fled precipitately upon the alarm of fire. But for a just 
judgment between the ship and the theatre, we must compare 
the officers and crew of each. If we doso, we shall not find 
much to choose between the calm and collected courage of 
either. All honour to both. The crew of the burning ship 
stood at their posts till the flames drove them away. But they 
displayed no higher sense of duty, no nobler self-devotion, than 
the clown and pantaloon, the sprite and the stage-manager, 
who would not stir from the theatre till they had placed score? 
of frightened women and children beyond the reach of danger. 
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PREVENTION OF FIRES IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—The present year has commenced with the destruction by fire 
of the theatre at Edinburgh, and on the Continent of the Cathedral 
Library at Strengnaes, in Sweden, which seems to have contained 
many literary treasures collected during the Thirty Years’ War. Of 
the former casualty I shall say nothing, as it may easily be remedied. 
The second is among those which no money can replace. 

When we think of how frequent a recurrence these so-called casual- 
ties are, it seems difficult to understand the “ degree of apathy” 
with which at least they seem to be regarded. As every year the 
‘“‘ devouring flames,’ in common parlance, add to the number of their 
victims, it might be thought that if the public st large were not much 
interested in the subject, landed proprietors, titled or untitled, who 
possess objects of great value, would feel anxious for the advice and 
assistance of scientific persons, in order to devise some plan by which 
this as yet “ never-ending” evil might be obviated. But as yet we 
hear of no such proposal from any quarter. Meanwhile, perhaps, the 
bare record of these losses may induce some individuals to consider the 
question seriously. On the Continent, I will commence with the 
toyal Palace of Fredericksborg, Denmark, the destruction of 
which, on the 17th December, 1859, occurred from a stove placed in 
a room on the fourth story, containing an invaluable collection of 
northern antiquities. The rooms and galleries were also hung with 
pictures of great value to Danish and also to English history. 
Again, last year the same fate befel the Museum at Utrecht, in which 
were lodged some of the finest specimens of the Dutch masters. In 
our own country may be mentioned Wynnstay and Blenheim—the 
former “totally” destroyed, the latter partially so—both containing 
fine collect'ons of pictures. To these might be added numerous other 
mansions of the K:izabethan era. The curious old Norman church of 
Sherborne, in Durham, has now to be added to the number; and 
what increases one’s mortification is, that it was the ‘“ companion 
piece’’ to the hospital, one of the most curious buildings in England, 
which Dr. Stanley Faber (though an eminent theologian) razed to the 
ground after his appointment to the mastership, and built up some- 
thing resembling a cotton factory in its stead. It is hardly three 
years since Windsor Castle itself had a most narrow escape, and, 
strange to say, though there were twelve of Phillips’s fire extinguishers 
within the walls, not a single individual knew how to use them. 
Lastly, I may add that the choir of Gloucester Cathedral was very 
nearly set on fire through the carelessness of some workmen employed 
in it only two or three years since. 

If these facts do not call for some remedy, we can hardly say what 
does. Permit me, in the meantime, to conclude this letter, if you will 
kindly insert it, by quoting from one under the signature of “ Robert 
Hannay,” which appeared in the Times in 1841, and which bears conclu- 
sively and “remedially ” on this subject. Thewriter says :—“ Ere I con- 
clude, I would willingly drawthe public attention toa method of warming 
the air of buildings, and preserving it at an even temperature, inde- 
pendent of artificial heat. This method was well known to the ancient 
architects, and applied by them to several classes of edifices, though 
now overlooked—perhaps unknown—certainly not practised. It was 
accomplished by simple means. The building was so constructed 
that the heat accumulated during summer could not be lowered by 
the winter cold under a certain temperature, according to the climate. 
Buildings constructed in this manner have their walls commonly from 
four to six feet thick. The windows are few and narrow, and they 
always face the south-east or south-west. The northern aspects 
present blank walls; chimneys are excluded ; and but one door is 
allowed to one chamber, and the more spacious it is, the more equal 
will bethe heat within. Thus, in St. Peter’s, at Rome (the largest covered 
temple in Europe), though not built upon this plan, the air has never 
been known to vary beyond 4°—namely, from 60° to 64° Fahrenheit. 
This is the climate of Rome. In our own, the temperature in cham- 
bers constructed as above may average from 45° to 55°—that is, nearly 
& mean between the average heat of April and of May. 

“In England there are still some ancient buildings upon this plan, 
and in France many more. The ancient castle of Carrickfergus offers 
an example, which I select from my attention having been particularly 
drawn to it some years ago, Its hall served longas an armoury. No 
chimneys, stoves, or fluesare found within the ancient walls ; yet the 
temperature of the hall varies little throughout the year, being 
agreeably warm in winter as cool in summer. This simple plan of 
warming the air in buildings by the solar rays alone, without artificial 
heat, though not fitted for dwellings, is perfectly adapted to all edifices 
built for conservation—as archives, libraries, museums, arsenals, and 
the like—in a word, to all where fire is most to be dreaded. The 
winter's cold may yet further be excluded, and the summer’s heat 
preserved, by double casements placed at the end of autumn, and kept 
close | shut until the return of spring, as is practised invariably in 
Russia.” 

So for the writer. Why should not such a building be erected by 
any nobleman or gentleman, in his park, for the preservation of what 
18 really valuable ? I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Jan. 20, 1865. ) ee 








BEEF AT THREEPENCE A POUND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 
. Sir,—Observing in an extract from your paper that there are 
s hundreds of tons of dried beef from South America” lying stored up 
in Liverpool “ waiting for a market,” I write to request you will be 
kind enough to inform me the names of the parties holding the same, 
in order that I may procure some, if to be had at the low price of 
threepence a pound. Yours respectfally, 


Bartle-place, Preston, Jan. 28, 1865. CuarLes Big1ey. 








To CorrEesponpznts.—A Reader, Lancashire; our correspordent 
should send his name and address. 

















THE CHURCH. 


——__—. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON THE JUDICIAL 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue volume of ecclesiastical judgments of the Privy Council, 
which has been just published under the sanction of the Bishop of 
London’s name, will be found a most useful guide to accurate 
opinions on the legal questions that are at present agitating the 
clerical mind. As a handbook of the most remarkable cases that 
have been decided by that court on questions of discipline and 
doctrine, it is exceedingly valuable ; and it appears at an oppor- 
tune moment, to dispel much of the ignorance that prevails as to 
the laws and constitution of the Church and the functions of the 
Royal supremacy. The work is not written without a strong bias 
towards that party of progress with which the Bishop has so openly 
identified himself ; but we shall not here find fault with it on that 
account ; it is in the facts which it brings under public notice that 
its great value consists. We perfectly fall in with the Bishop in 
believing that the Royal supremacy is the safeguard of the Church 
of England, in discountenancing the notion of a purely ecclesiastical 
Court of Final Appeal, and in opposing those who would have it 
that the clergy only are the Church. We see clearly the dangerous 
tendency of the claims put forward by the sacerdotal party, as 
exemplified in the preposterous pretensions of the Bishop of Cape- 
town and Dr. Pusey, to have questions of doctrine decided by the 
traditionary opinions of the Church interpreted by ecclesiastics ; 
but we do differ from Dr. Tait in believing that the Judicial 
Committee erred in ascertaining the plain grammatical mean- 
ing of the formule of the Church in its decision on “ Essays 
and Reviews,” and that, as a Court of Final Appeal, it requires a 
larger infusion of the clerical element than it at present contains. 
But, whatever opinions may be formed on that point, the work 
itself is a valuable contribution to the ecclesiastical law literature 
of the day ; and its editors have certainly collected an ample stock 
of materials from which a correct opinion may be formed on that 
vexed question. The body of the volume is a kind of repertory of 
the leading Ecclesiastical Judgments that have been pronounced, 
in the exercise of the Royal Supremacy, since the times of the 
Reformation ; but to these there is added a preamble, consisting of 
a Preface by the Bishop, and an Introduction by the Editors, 
which form the pith and marrow of the work, so far at least as the 
tastes of ordinary readers would decide. We shall endeavour to 
give some idea of the contents of the latter, which is in fact a 
history of the Supremacy of the Sovereign in the Church of 
England. 

It is a matter of importance to observe that the Royal Supremacy 
vindicated by Henry VIII. was no new power. It existed and was 
exercised in the most ancient times. The act of Henry was not an 
assumption of a new power, but the re-assumption of an authority 
which had always belonged to the Crown of England, however 
temporarily eclipsed by the usurpations of the Papacy. A single 
instance will suffice to show that the right was exercised. In 1157, 
the Bishop of Chichester decided, in Synod, that Battle Abbey was 
subjected to his jurisdiction. The Abbot resisted, and appealed to 
the King in Council, who reversed the Bishop's decision ; and the 
latter was forced to submit to the Crown. In the reign of William 
Rufus, Anselm attempted to introduce appeals to Rome ; but the 
barons and bishops opposed the proposal on the ground that “it 
was a thing unheard of for anyone to go to Rome without the 
King’s leave.” Henry, therefore, only re-established the ancient 
privilege of the State and Church of England, that all ecclesiastical 
causes should be decided within the realm. 

The manner in which this right was legally re-established re- 
quires a particular attention. Two Acts of Parliament were suc- 
cessively passed in the 24th and 25th years of Henry’s reign, which 
are known as the “First and Second Acts of Appeal ;” and it has 
been supposed by several who advocate purely ecclesiastical 
tribunals for trials of doctrine and discipline, that the first of these 
Acts gives this power to the “ spiritualty.” The falsity of the 
notion is, however, at once dispelled by the fact that the pro- 
visions of this statute were confined to “ cases of matrimony, wills, 
and tithes ;” and that appeals in “ doctrine and discipline” might, so 
far as it was concerned, have still gone on to Rome. The statute, 
therefore, cannot be adduced as establishing any principle as to 
this latter class of causes. The second Act of Appeal, however, 
which was entitled “The Submission of the Clergy and Restraint 
of Appeals,” made ample provision for them, and forbade, under 
the penalties of a Premunire, the carrying of any appeals to Rome 
after the Easter of that year, 1534. So far from conferring power 


_ on the clergy in a judicial capacity, this statute limited it. They 


were not to make or execute canons without the King’s licence ; one- 


| half of the commission of thirty-two persons appointed to revise 
_ the ecclesiastical laws of the kingdom were to be laymen ; and 
appeals in doctrine and discipline were to be to the King im 


Chancery. Another statute of the same year appointed justices, 
sheriffs, and stewards, as well as bishops, to inquire into and 
punish heresies. A later Act, passed in the 37th year of the King’s 
reign, gave power to laymen to be judges in Ecclesiastical Courts, 
on the single ground that, as the head of the Church was a layman, 
laymen should not be debarred from being judges in Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The office of the King’s Vicegerent in Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
which was first filled by Thomas Cornwell, was declared a lay 


office ; and the person filling it sat above the Archbishops im the- 


House of Lords. 
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We see, from these several enactments, how completely the 
principle was established in this reign that the laity are an in- 
tegral portion of the Church of England. As to the right of appeal 
to the King in Chancery which they affirmed, the statute distinctly 
enacted that it shall be such as used to be made to the Pope, “ in 
like manner and form as they used afore to do to the see of Rome.” 


Similar Acts of Appeal were passed for Ireland, establishing the | 


same right of appeal to the King in Chancery. 

But what does “the King in Chancery” mean? and how was 
this authority, in practice, exercised? It must, first of all, be 
observed that, for many years after the passing of these two 
statutes of appeal, there was much irregularity as to the constitu- 
tion of the courts before which trials in doctrine and discipline were 
held. Ecclesiastical justice was not dispensed exactly according to 
the provisions of these Acts. In the reign of Edward VI. there were 
Commissions of Heresy, and Visitors appointed by the Council. 
Mary restored the practice of appeals to Rome. The Royal 
Supremacy being re-established in Elizabeth’s reign, ecclesiastical 


and the law requires that one be so, as otherwise there can 
be no judgment, in all cases of appeal in matters of doctrine and 
discipline. Such is the court through which the authority of the 
Queen, as supreme head of the Church of England, is exercised at 
the present day, and as to which so much dissatisfaction has been 
lately expressed. Whatever be the disappointments that time has 
brought with it as to its proceedings, the feelings with which it was 
viewed at its first erection were of a very different kind. The Act 


' which established it was framed with the concurrence of all the 


trials were held before several Courts of Commission, which finally | 


culminated in the famous High Court of Commission. That 
tribunal filled the interval between its appointment in 1583 and the 
execution of Strafford in 1641; and it was not until the 


Restoration that “the King in Chancery” became, practically, | 


the Court of Spiritual Appeal. The authority of the “ King 
in Chancery” was from that time forth exercised by a 
body of commissioners called “ The Court of Delegates.” “The 
forms of this tribunal were borrowed from those of the 


bishops ; and among the names of those who supported the measure, 
and gave it their cordial approbation, are those of Archbishop 
Howley, Bishop Blomfield, and Bishop Philpotts. Whether this 
court can be further improved is the great Church question of the 
day ; and on it we have already stated our own opinion. Our present 
object has been to show that, whatever be done in that direction, 
purely ecclesiastical tribunals must be carefully eschewed, as 
opposed both to the constitution and laws of the Church of England 
and its true welfare. 








AN EXTRAORDINARY ORDINATION SERMON, 


Wuatever be the excellent qualities of the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, discretion in the choice of a preacher for an ordination sermon 
does not seem to be one of them. If report speak truly, it certainly 
isnot. We have no objection to a High Church cock crowing as he 


| pleases on his own walk, especially if 1t be in the Forest of Dean ; 


Pope’s' Court of Chancery, in accordance with the require- | 
ments of the statute, which enacted that appeals should be | 


“made in such manner and form as they used afore to do to the 
see of Rome.” On a petition from the appellant to the Lord 


Chancellor, a commission was issued under the great seal, appointing | 


Lord Delegates, named at his discretion, to hear the case. A fresh 
commission was appointed for each trial; and, as the names were 
taken from a rota, no two courts consisted of exactly the same 
members. On account of this rota, also, it received the title of 
the High Court of Delegates. 

A matter of primary importance to ascertain with reference to 
all these courts, from Henry VIII.’s reign downwards, is their 
composition in the relative proportions of clerics and laymen. The 
authority of Bishop Gibson has been adduced by those who think 
that ecclesiastical laws should be administered by ecclesiastical 


rsons, in support of the allegation that, in the earlier courts, | 


ymen were rarely found as members. The passage in that 
prelate’s works is remarkable,and worth presenting in its integrity: — 


“Yet, in fact,” he says, “there are no footsteps of any of the | 


nobility or common law judges in commission till the year 1604 
(t.¢., for seventy years after the erection of the court), nor from 
1604 are they found in above one commission in forty, till the year 
1639 ; from whence (i.¢., from the downfall of bishops and their 
jurisdiction which ensued) we may date the present rule 
of mixtures in that court.” The reply of the editors of 
this volume to these assertions is categorical enough. They 
say the Bishop is right as to the third period of 
mixtures ; as to the second, the facts contradict him ; and as to 
the first, such evidence as exists is decidedly against him. To 
establish their second position, they take the last twenty years of 
the period ending in 1639. The repertory-book of the Court of 
Delegates informs us that, in those twenty years, there were 1,080 
cases of appeals. In 872 of these the court was composed of 
civilians only ; in two(!) of bishops only ; and in twenty-four cases 
of both mixed. This single instance is sufficient to show what 
value is to be attached to Bishop Gibson’s authority ; and it must 
be remembered that, within these twenty years, Laud was at the 
zenith of his power. After this it is scarcely necessary to follow 
the arguments into the first period. One example will suffice. A 
book of minutes has been found since Bishop Gibson’s time, re- 
cording the proceedings in the years 1538-44. “ It is true,” says 
the writer of this Introduction, speaking of these courts, “ there is 
no ‘ footstep’ of temporal peers or common-law judges ; but neither 
are there footsteps of bishops or any other dignitaries of the 
Church.” , 

It is clear, then, from all this evidence, that in the whole period 
from the Reformation to the present day, the instances of a purely 
Kcclesiastical Court of Appeal are the rare exception, and mizture, 
or lay tribunals, the rule. The only remaining portion of the 
history that possesses any interest is that relating to the changes 
that were made after the year 1830. In that year a Royal Com- 
mission was issued for the purpose of inquiring into the proceedings 
and jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and suggesting im- 
provements. Their report was presented in 1832, and this led to 
unmediate legislation. In that and the following year two Acts of 
Parliament were passed, abolishing the Courts of Delegates, on 
account of the many objections to which they were open, and pro- 
viding that appeals in future should be referred to the Privy Council. 


but, when he comes to city precincts, he should show other cocks 
of his species the due respect they are entitled to from each other. 
The Rev. Mr. Davies, of Newnham, in the Forest of Dean, may be 
a very excellent clergyman in his own parish, where the law gives 
him liberty, with very limited liability indeed, to propagate the 
most fanciful notions he pleases ; but, when he is honoured with 
the confidence of his bishop in being appointed to preach an ordi- 
nation sermon, he should be very cautious to select such a topic 
for his discourse as could not enable people to say he had taken 
advantage of the occasion. We fear very much that this is what 
Mr. Davies did not care to do at the ordination which followed 


| the Bishop of Gloucester’s last visitation. Youthful candidates for 





Technically speaking, for the appeal to the King in Chancery there | 
was substituted an appeal to the King in Council. A Judicial | 
Committee of the Privy Council was consequently appointed, the | 


members of which were to be all laymen ; and the decisien of this 
court in all appeals was to be final. A change of vast importance 
was made in its composition after a few years, when by the Act 
3 & 4 Vict. c. 86, it was provided that all archbishops and 
bishops, being Privy Councillors, should be members of the 
committee for all appeals under that Act. The limitation 
as to the occasions on which these prelates were to be present, is 
in the “Correction of Clerks.” They are entitled to be present, 


ordination were presently nominated for various parishes in the 
diocese, the rectors of some of which were High Church, and others 
most assuredly Low Church; but, in the presence of all, indiscrimi- 
nately, the preacher enunciated doctrines of the most extreme Trac 
tarian character. Mr. Davies impressed on them that they “were 
“priests.” There was no harm in that; but they were “Catholic 
priests.” Even that was passable; for, after all, Protestants are 
Catholics, though not Romishly so. But we are told that he 
reproduced the statements that had been previously made by him 
at the Gregorian festival. The straw shows how the wind blows, 
and so do Mr. Davies’s antecedents indicate his notions of the 
word “Catholic.” First of all, the Church could not flourish 
without sisterhoods, and there is a sisterhood in which he is 
interested in St. Lucy’s Home. Then there is Brother Ignatius. 
“Who knew that he might not yet prove a pioneer of 
brotherhoods?” Sympathy for the Roman and Greek Churches 


is another of the benevolent feelings of Mr. Davies ; but away,’ 


and for ever, with “ narrow-minded, hateful Protestantism!” 
“ Negative Protestantism” is peculiarly intolerable. We are sorry 
that the Bishop of Gloucester should be identified with these 
eccentricities of his select preacher. Mr. Davies ought to have 
had more sense than to address young inexperienced candidates 
in this style. Had he been a wise man, he would have seen 
that, while he was gratifying a few hearers of his own way of 
thinking, he was making himself ridiculous in the eyes of the more 
sensible majority. 








THE FRENCH IN THE LOYALTY ISLANDS. 


Tue late atrocities committed by the French in burning vil- 
lages and schoolhouses, and violently extirpating Protestant 
missions from the Loyalty Islands, are fresh in the memories of 
our readers. It was well understood, when the matter was first 
bruited in England, to what secret agency such disgraceful conduct 
could be traced. The outrages committed twenty years ago in the 


| island of Tahiti had not been forgotten, and a strong feeling pre- 


vailed that the Emperor of the French would make a reparation of 
a very different kind from that which on the former occasion was 
wrested with difficulty, and only by much firmness, from the 
Government of Louis Philippe. The intelligence received this 
week confirms these anticipations ; and we learn that the Imperial 
Government has sent out “the most stringent orders to prevent 
the renewal of the occurrences complained of.” A letter recelV 
from the Foreign-office by the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird announces 
this, not as the result, but as an anticipation, of an earnest a 

and remonstrauce that was made by Earl Russell, through 
Cowley, to the Government of the Emperor. So anxious have 
the parties concerned been to have justice done, that the Frem 
Government had anticipated Earl Russell's appeal, and % 
Russell had anticipated the memorial of the Missionary Societies. 
We have further the assurance of the Emperor, that “ so far from 
there being any desire on the part of the Imperial Government to 
discourage the labours of the Protestant missionaries in the Loyalty 
Islands, there was every desire to foster and protect them.” The 
Governor of New Caledonia will, we trust, now learn the lesson 
that zeal for his Imperial master can be much better manifest 
than in making himself the tool of Jesuit intrigue, and in hunting 
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to death and torturing a parcel of helpless heretical islanders, To 
overstep the bounds of official zeal may afford the gratification of a 
momentary victory over those that are hateful in our eyes, but the 
Nemesis is sure to come. The 7’rent and Florida affairs, and the 
downfall of General Butler, have taught lessons to naval captains 
and governors which they ought not hastily forget. We trust 
also that the Jesuits will understand that the policy that dictated 
the Tahiti and Lifu outrages will not be tolerated in the present 
generation ; and that they will in future make up their minds to 
propagate their religious convictions by other means than the fire 
and the sword of a violent soldiery. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Tus society of artists, whose annual exhibition was opened this 
week, has, it appears, been re-organized, after having maintained 
a very fair position for the last seven years. We may now, indeed, 
consider that there was a place for such an institution, and that 
the lady artists do possess the elements of union amongst them- 
selves as strongly as we trust they have those of attachment to 
us, as the rough support always very entirely at their service. 
Artistically speaking, however, we could wish for a little more 
independence and self-reliance in the matter of style and the 
manner of work. We have sufficient faith in the original genius 
of women, especially in the observation of nature and the imita- 
tion of her beauties, to believe that they ought to paint a great 
many things better than men do. The same, or at least a kindred 
faculty, exercised in a parallel path in literature we see placing 
women at the very highest point of the scale ; but it is extremely 
rare to find a woman a painter or sculptor of the first rank. In 
subject pictures they rarely, if ever, master composition, drawing, 
colour, costume, and the technical execution ; while in landscape, 
a sphere one would think far more within their scope, it is almost 
equally rare to see an example comparable with the pictures 
painted by men. In this present exhibition, though it is true 
we do not find there the pictures of those who aim at the highest 
flights, and challenge comparison with the stronger sex, there is 
not one subject picture which can be accepted as at all flattering 
to the genius of the sex. But let us hasten to say that there are 
certain gems in flower and fruit painting, such as those by Miss 
Fitzjames: in the style of the late William Hunt, professor of 
downy peaches, and bloomy grapes and plums : and by Miss Helen 
Coleman and Miss E. Cantelo, and Miss Mary Taylor, which no 
hand of man could excel. These little feats of nicest form and 
most delicate harmonies of colour, are admirably well suited to 
the tender hand and sensitive eye ; they are generally too much for 
the “’prentice hand” that men try upon these exquisite chef d@uvres 
of nature. 

In landscape, too, there are some drawings which show the truest 
feeling for natural effect, and at the same time excellent method. 
The most interesting of these, because we believe the work of a 
very young lady, are two drawings by Miss Jane Deakin (59), “A 
Windy Day” and (220) “ Evening.” The “windy day” is a coast 
scene of a weather-beaten, stony road, with patches of that wild, 
long grass that seems to have no purpose but to be the sport of the 
winds that sweep over it, and draw music from its slender blades. 
Tn the sky, the artist has indulged a little too far in the broken, 
flying masses of grey cloud. Nothing is more agreeable than grey 
colouring, but there is a juste-miliew in this as in everything else 
in art. We may remark of the manner which is noticeable in 
these drawings, as resembling that which the late David Cox 
practised throughout a very long career of success with the public, 
that even a good style, or rather habit of treatment, should not be 
borrowed of a master. In this case we are persuaded there must 
be abundant talent for choice of subject and original, decided 
manner of expressing the young painter’s view of nature. What 
charms us in painting is the “reading” of the grand old book, 
not the type seen, though it be illuminated with many bright 
colours. It is with regret that we notice the general disposition 
to adopt the manner of a master in almost all lady artists, and too 
often this shows itself in mere imitations. The large and really 

















artists, and female artists in particular. In drawings of this kind 
of picturesque buildings, there are two which particularly deserve 
to be noticed for pleasing tone of colour ak accurate drawing ; 
these are (29) “ Rue de la Tuille, Rouen,” and (66) “ In Venice.” 
Good examples of landscape-sketching we noticed in the drawings, 
by Lady Dunbar, of the “ Scenery near Algiers,” and in a “ Study 
of Beehar in Ampthill Park,” by the Hon. Mrs. W. Lowther. 

_ It is in the figure subjects that the Exhibition shows its weak 
side. Some of them are painted in oil-colours, others in water- 
colours, Amongst them, of the former kind, Miss Kate Swift 
exhibits a picture (177) of an old fisherman teaching two boys 
how to make their little boat swim in the part of water they are 
trying it in. The group is not badily composed, though with no 
attempt at departure from this rather hacknied subject. Neither 
can it be said that the lighting of the picture is wanting in bril- 
liancy and clearness, but what we notice is a sameness ef touch 
over the whole surface without considering the different textures 
and materials. This gives a weak and unreal appearance to the 
whole. We should recommend a course of genuine English paint- 
ing to any artist disposed to follow either the modern French or 
the modern Dutch method of painting. Miss Emma Brownlow, 
in her picture (192) “ Anxious Moments”—a country surgeon 
visiting the sick bed of a favourite child—ventures upon a subject 
which, unless treated with all the finesse and careful arrangements 
of light and shade and composition of a Mulready, becomes common- 
place. It is in these technicalities that Miss Brownlow seems to 
us to require more study, not in the mere painting of a bed-quilt. 
Miss G. Swift contributes an excellent specimen of oil-colour 
painting in the figure of a Covent Garden Market Woman (167), 
fairly drawn and painted, with an unusually good knowledge of 
the palette. 

The large drawing by Miss Backhouse (107), “The Gipsy 
Poacher ; or, Love versus Duty,” is one of those impossible com- 
binations of the natural and the artificial which artists mistake for 
a picture. There is scarcely anything in the work which need be 
better painted, and yet the whole is so made up of gaudy colour, 
without the least suspicion of harmony of colouring, that we cannot 
tolerate the inanity of the young gentleman with fine hair, who has 
suddeiily met a pretty gipsy girl poaching in his paternal preserves. 
Sueh perfect manipulation as we see in this drawing, and the still 
more perfect education of the hand noticeable in the copies of 
some of the old masters, and in that of one of Mulready’s famous 
life studies in red chalk, by Miss C. James, only show that it is 
not qualities of this kind that keep female artists out of the 
Academy. 

It must be as great a satisfaction to all who are concerned for 
the independent welfare of women who have need to fight their 
own battles, as well as to the artists themselves, to see this societ, 
reorganized, and with so good an evidence of vitality and strength 
as the exhibition shows, and in cordially wishing them continued 
success, we may venture to say that the society, in every respect, 
deeply merits the countenance and support of all the female artists, 
who should see that in this way only will it fully represent the 
ability of women as painters, and thus contribute so much to the 
general advancement of their position in art. 








MUSIC. 


An English version of M. Maillart’s “Lara” was produced at 
Her Majesty's Theatre on Tuesday last. This work, which 
originally appeared at the Paris Opéra Comique last year, has met 
with a degree of success in France which it is difficult to account 
for by its mere musical merits, and which will scarcely be 
paralleled here. et . 

The three great schools of musical composition, Italian, German, 
and French, seem to be fast undergoing a process of interfusion 
and mutual imitation, which threatens to make national art, as it 
is fast making national habits and manners, an anomalous com- 
pound of incongruous elements. French music, properly so called, 
especially as found in the works of Boieldieu and Auber, is as 
distinctive and essentially representative of the national character 


| as any of the native productions in painting and literature. That 


elegant vivacity, transparent gaiety, and refined realism which 


| belong to the French character, find their most genial expression 


beautifully executed landscapes of Miss P. P. Warren are full of | 


an acquired manner of painting, and of looking at nature, 


with the exception of one (153), “On the Thames— Cloudy Day,” 


which has a far more natural air about it and in proportion, is a 
much more meritorious work. Some frames of sketches of coast 
Scenery by Mrs. Hussey, and one small study of a cornfield in 
Kent, by Miss Bessie Parkes, we noticed for the truth, without 
laboured detail of painting, they show. (127) “The Temple of the 
Sybil, Tivoli,” by E.C., has similar good points; and the same 
excellence of feeling for truthful painting deserves to be pointed 
out in Mrs, Marrable’s “ Glen Nevis, Inverness-shire ” (115). 

In pictures of old brick-built houses, in narrow streets of old 
towns like Newcastle, which have a peculiar picturesque character, 
there are few artists who can surpass Miss Louise Rayner. (61) 

Black Gate, Newcastle,” and (71) “ Old Houses on Elvet-bridge, 
Durham,” are both excellent for careful study and good rich-toned 


colouring. Miss Margaret Rayner is equally successful in deep- | 
oe o- a che "a thoroughly and unmistakably national. That much good French 


toned interiors of old churches and deserted chapels ; but we cannot 
explain why these buildings in Kent and Surrey should all be 
built of the same old red sandstone as Roslyn Chapel. Here we 
come upon that absurd mannerism which so commonly besets all 


in the comic operas of the two great composers just mentioned. 
The grand romantic opera, with its combination of musical and 
spectacular effects—its exciting tableaux and processional splen- 
dour, although it found its earliest development on the Paris 
stage, has also owed its chief importance to the music of foreign 
composers. From the time of Gluck, passing from Cherubini to 
Rossini and Meyerbeer, it will be found that this more elaborate 
kind of French lyric drama has been principally upheld by 
natives of other countries. Of Auber’s few attempts in this form, 
“ Masaniello” is almost the only work that retains any vitality ; 
and even this, exquisite as the music is in itself, partakes largely of 


‘the opéra comique style rather than of the heroic and tragic 
| elements. For some years past, the infusion of other national 


characteristics into French music has been gradually overlaying 


| that special and distinct manner by which it was formerly readily 


evidence of the influences which 


distinguished from all other schools; and it appears doubtfut 
whether, after Auber, any native composer will ever again be so 


music may yet be written has very recently been proved in the 


case of Gounod; but this eee meat eye ample 
ve been at wor ven 
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“ Faust” (a work of a high, although far from the highest, order) 
exhibits frequent instances of this mixture of schools, alternating 
between the luxurious warmth of the Italian, the abstract 
idealism of the German, and the piquant rhythm and volatility 
of the French style. When, however, a French composer of far 
inferior powers attempts to grapple with a romantic subject, re- 
quiring dramatic genius and a strong perception of picturesque 
effects and contrasts, he can scarcely be so successful as when 
limiting his efforts to that light style of musical comedy in which 
the national vivacity and geniality of temperament may go far to 
atone for shortcomings in the higher qualities of the art. Thus 
Herold failed in his “ Zampa,” a romantic and supernatural sub- 
ject which he has treated in a style of prettiness and tuneful 
sweetness more fitting for a vaudeville than a work of such a kind. 
M. Maillart, without either Herold’s technical skill or his genius 
for melody, could scarcely be expected to succeed in the composi- 
tion of a work like “Lara,” so especially demanding, as it does, 
romantic and imaginative treatment. In speaking of failure and 
success, we refer not to public and temporary demonstrations, but 
to those principles by which all art should be tried and must ulti- 
mately stand or fall. Herold’s “ Zampa” in the former sense was 
a great, even a European, success, and will always possess a certain 
charm by its continued flow of agreeable melody ; but if con- 
sidered with reference to fitness of treatment, it must be pro- 
nounced a failure in art; and M. Maillart’s “ Lara,” which has 
recently achieved an undoubted success in Paris, is still more 
amenable to a similar judgment without possessing the redeem- 
ing merits to be found in Herold’s work. That there are 
merits in “Lara” is indisputable, but they are such as are 
inconsistent with either its length or pretensions, and would 
only suffice for a work of a lighter character and smaller dimen- 
sions. The French playwrights (Messrs. Cormon and Michel 
Carré) have worked up materials partly derived from Byron's 
“Tara” and “Corsair” into an effective opera-book, offering 
various situations, well adapted for musical contrasts and elabo- 
rated climaxes, but requiring a dramatic power, and skill in com- 
bination, which they have not met with at the hands of M. Maillart, 
whose concerted music is by far the weakest portion of his work. 
The opera opens with an instrumental introduction, the strains of 
which are repeated more than once in subsequent scenes. The first 
chorus is animated, but contains a curious mixture of styles, at one 
time reminding us of Verdi’s “ Rigoletto,” and again of a short phrase 
for the trumpets in the andante of Beethoven’s C minor symphony, 
the latter being almost the only classical reminiscence in the whole 
work. There is not much character in Casilda’s song; but the 
laughing refrain for the chorus is effective, and there are occasional 
touches of life and movement during the scene which redeem it 
from absolute dulness. Ezzelin’s romance, “ Her eyes’ bright 
glances,” wants that continuity and flow of melody which alone can 
give interest toa movement of so simple a character. This dis- 
jointed effect is a frequent fault in M. Maillart’s melodies, which 
constantly seem to halt at the end of each phrase, denoting a want 
of that faculty of mental completeness which is essential to com- 
position properly so called. The chorus for female voices, “ Oh, 
Pm tired of toiling,” with its melody in unison, contrasted with the 
solo bravura passages for the Countess, is one of the best move- 
ments in this act, having much of the real French style and light- 
ness. Bot here and in the trio, “ Since we must bid farewell,” we 
are reminded of the garden scene in the “ Huguenots.” The finale, 
as may be said of those to each of the following acts, is weak, 
both in general design and treatment, and far beneath the 
dramatic requirements of the scene. In the second act, 
the festal chorus, “ With our songs echoes waking,” with its 
dance rhythm, is lively, but not very new or striking. Lambro’s 
song, “ Ere iong the merry bells shall ring,” is quaint and 
characteristic, and was given with much point and humour by 
Mr. Honey. The Countess’s romance, “To a far distant 
past,” is one of the most coherent melodies in the whole opera, 








and has a simple grace and a touch of French character that will | 


po render it one of the most selling extracts from the work. 


n the Arab song for Kaled, “Where the planes their coolness | 


shedding,” M. Maillart has striven hard to attain something like 
local colour ; and by means of a sequence of common chords 
descending, alternations of major and minor harmonies, and con- 
secutive fifths, he produces an effect rude enough to suggest the 
music of the desert. There is little more to notice in the second 
act, the finale to which—although, perhaps, in some points superior 
to that to the first act—is also characterized both by a want of 


leading design and a broken form of phrase which conveys an | 


impression of patchwork. The third act has even less musical 


during the change from Lara’s castle to the scene of his vision | 


contains some effective instrumentation, but has none of the ideality 


and romanticism which the situation demands. Conrad’s air, “To | 


the bluest edge of ocean,” is not so much an air as a sort of in- 
definite vocal maundering with a tremolando orchestral accompani- 
ment. Much better is the so-called ballad for Lara, “Father, to 
me your will henceforth is sacred ;” but it would be more pro- 
perly entitled a prayer or invocation, having few of the charac- 
teristics of English ballad. The finale to the opera contains 
nothing calculated to qualify the remarks we have already made 
on the general weakness of the concerted music and the inability of 
M. Maillart to realize the expression of any deep sentiment, passion- 
ate emotion, or dramatic action. In some of the lighter portions of 
his music there are occasional touches of French grace and piquancy, 
and a few instances of effective instrumentation ; but there is 


a pervading want of mature intention or definite style, and a 
aiken in the power of continuity and development of a leadin 
subject, which ignore the composer's present claims to be ranked as 
a master of his art. The opera was generally well performed, 
although, in one or two instances, there was room for a little more 
studied preparation. Miss Romer, who appeared for the first time, 
as the Countess, has a soprano voice of fresh and sympathetic 
quality, good execution and intonation, and with a little more finish 
of style, a somewhat clearer enunciation, and that ease only to be 
acquired by continued stage practice, she must prove a valuable 
addition to our few good dramatic singers. Her success with her 
audience was complete. Another first appearance took place on 
this occasion in the person of Mr. Renwick, of whose fine barytone 
voice we have frequently spoken in noticing his performances at 
concerts. This gentleman, however, as yet wants the impulse and 
earnestness requisite for dramatic singing, while of stage action he 
appears to be entirely ignorant, having apparently neglected that 
preliminary training so essential for a theatrical career. In this 
respect the education of our native singers offers a remarkable 
contrast to that of French vocalists intended for the stage, who are 
generally such good actors and actresses, apart from their 
vocal qualifications, that they would be accepted as come- 
dians only. With us, however, the reverse is generally 
the case, and the absurdity is about as great as it would 
be to send cavalry soldiers into action who have never learned to 
ride. Their courage and skill in arms might be unexceptionable ; 
but, wanting that one preliminary accomplishment, they would 
make but a sorry figure before the enemy. To return, however, to 
“Lara ”—Miss Louisa Pyne, as might be expected, is the most 
efficient of the artists engaged therein. As Kaled, the disguised 
Gulnare who fellows the fortunes of Conrad (Lara), her refined 
singing gave to M. Maillart’s music that aid which it has doubtless. 
received so largely from its Paris executants, and which may partly 
account for its success there. In its English representation this is. 
by no means universally the case, and Miss Pyne’s performance is 
therefore the more prominent. Her “ Arab song” was given with 
charming grace and characteristic style, and her singing throughout 
the opera was of equal merit. Mr. Swift, as Lara, sang and acted 
with energy and earnestness, but his style is somewhat too heavy 
for music intended for one of those light tenor voices which belong 
to French, but rarely to English, singers. Mr. G. Honey, as 
Lambro, the surly old steward or intendant, had little opportunity 
for the display of his peculiar humour, but he acted wit d 
judgment, and sang better than could be expected from one who 1s- 
not specially a vocalist. Miss Cotterell, in the small part of 
Casilda, acted with archness and sang respectably ; and other 
subordinate characters were fairly well filled by Madame Burring- 
ton, Messrs. Forbes, Terrott, Arthur, and H. Corri. The orchestra, 
conducted by Signor Arditi, was, as usual, thoroughly efficient ; and 
the reception of the opera by the audience was as favourable as 
could be desired either by composer or manager. The book has. 
been translated and adapted by Mr. John Oxenford with his well- 


known skill and judgment ; and the music, in its English shape, is * 


published by Messrs. Metzler, of Great Marlborough-street. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue revival of Sheridan Knowles’s beautiful poetical play of the 
“ Hunchback ” at the Adelphi Theatre, with Miss Bateman in the 
character of Julia, has shown the strength and weakness of the 


| young American actress. Her strength lies, as far as we can judge,. 


in an extremely natural style of acting—a style so natural that it 
often borders on carelessness. This freedom from staginess is all 
the more remarkable in a young lady who was, for several years, a 
“infant prodigy.” Such training as she had may have given her @ 
command over the mechanism of her art, but it must have checked 
all those impulses—those seemingly spontaneous exhibitions of 
feeling which now constitute her great charm as an actress. _Her 
weakness lies in her pronunciation, her appearance, and her delivery 
of passionate speeches. Her pronunciation is false and affected— 
neither American, French, nor English ; her face is handsome, but 
singularly inexpressive except in repose ; and her forcible acting de- 
generates too often into rant and vulgarity. There are many sym~ 
pathetic tones in her voice, but the general effect is too nasal. Her 
Judgment, however, appears to be tolerably sound, and her perform- 
ances are always thoughtful. 

This is the young second-rate actress who is exalted into 4 
Siddons by all the arts of bill-sticking and acting management ; 


i | she is “worked” and puffed and managed ; is treated more like a 
interest than the previous acts. The instrumental symphony | 


quack pill, or a shirt with a Greek name, than a thinking human 
being ; she is surrounded by third-rate tragedians and pretty Miss. 
Sugarsticks, that she may appear all the greater by comparison with 
dwarfs; every time she comes on or goes off the stage she 1s 
applauded by machinery ; she is never allowed to know the whole- 
some teaching of empty benches; and she is waited upon by 
people who tell her she has nothing to learn, and that all her faults- 
are merits. Is Miss Bateman, under these circumstances, to be 
envied or pitied ? She makes money, doubtless, after a fashion, T 
her managers make it for her, and her name is almost as well known 
as Professor Holloway’s ; but is this the kind of fame which any 
intelligent person would covet ? 1 

The general performance of the “ Hunchback” at the Adelphi 
is what may be called respectable. Miss Simms was far more 
lively than we expected to find her in Helen, but her somewhat 
hysterical exuberance made us long for the rich native humour 0¥ 
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Miss Woolgar. Mr. Stuart, who would have played Master 
Walter far better than Mr. Swinburne, was condemned to appear 
in the small part of Heartwell. Mr. Jordan as Sir Thomas Clifford 
looked and spoke like a very “ heavy villain” in a melodrama ; 
Mr. Toole played Fathom in a pleasant style of subdued comedy ; 
and Mr. Billington was a hearty, gentlemanly Modus. The 
scenery was not good, and was very badly set ; and Miss Bateman 
got much applause for wearing a number of rich dresses, The 
most genuine point she made throughout the whole evening was in 
the fourth act, where she bursts into tears at Clifford’s prolonged 
silence. Miss Bateman could hardly have chosen a more effective 
character in the whole range of the modern English drama, or one 
in which she will be more exposed to comparisons with English 
actresses. 

y Shakespeare’s play of “ Henry the Eighth”—the closing piece of 
the author's historical dramas—has been revived at Drury Lane 
Theatre, with Mr. Phelps as Cardinal Wolsey. This play is not one 
which has been very popular with the public ; and when it was 
revived by Mr. Charles Kean at the Princess's, it was merely made 
a vehicle for the usual tiresome pageantry. Cardinal Wolsey was 
one of the characters which Mr. Phelps often appeared in at 
Sadler's Wells, and it is certainly one of his most striking 
impersonations. Mr. Walter Lacy plays Henry the Eighth—a 
part which he made unusually prominent at the Princess’s by his 
manly natural acting. The Drury Lane version is in three acts, 
ending with the impressive death of the Cardinal. 

The new Birkenhead Theatre, which is under the energetic 
management of Mr. Henderson, of Liverpool, is a comparative 
failure. Mr. Henderson has given it a trial of three months, and 
7 come to the conclusion that he had better terminate his lessee- 
ship. 








Tue Arr JournaL ror Fesrvary.—The first steel plate in the 
current number of this elegant publication is from Mr. Phillips’s 
“Gipsy Musicians of Spain,’ rendered with a good deal of power, 
yet with some hardness, by Professor Knolle. The Turner print is 
from the picture in the National Gallery, “The Loretto Necklace,” 
very charmingly engraved by Mr. C. Cousen; and the sculpture plate 
is from the “ Tinted Venus” of Mr. Gibson, delicately and truthfully 
represented by Mr. W. Roffe. Some specimens of Kabyle pottery are 
engraved on wood to illustrate an article on that subject contributed 
by Madame Bodichon ; and certainly the vessels here represented speak 
highly for the artistic taste of the Kabyles. Three woodcut specimens 
are also given of the paintings of Overbeck; the article on Coleridge— 
one of the editorial series on “ the Authors of the Age,” or rather of 
the last age—is illustrated with some very pretty and interesting 
views of places with which the poet and critic was associated; and 
various other cats are sprinkled with a liberal hand throughout the 
number. Mr. Ruskin gives us an instalment of his proposed criticism 
on Art Laws and Practice, but has not yet sufficiently advanced beyond 
introductory generalities, clothed in the superb and ringing language 
of which he is such a master, to enable us to give any precise opinion 
on his theories. Mr. Peter Cunningham furnishes a gossiping article 
on Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Fairholt continues his amusing apti- 
quarian papers on Finger-rings. This is certainly one of the best of 
‘our monthly periodicals—a miscellany interesting alike to the artist 
and the literary man. 


_THE Worsuip or Baccuvs.—Mr. George Cruikshank’s temperance 
picture, exhibited two years ago at Exeter Hall, has been engraved, 
under the superintendence of the artist, by Mr. Charles Mottram, and 
published by Mr. Tweedie, of the Strand. The size is 13 feet 4 inches 
by 7 feet 8, and the print is therefore of very large dimensions. We 
have but little faith in art that is made the medium, or rather the 
slave, of a direct moral purpose. Sermonizing is good, and art is 
good; but you cannot very readily combine the two. Hogarth made 
the nearest approach to doing so; but even in his works the officious 
moral “tag” often injures the more legitimate purpose and effect of 
art. We are sorry to find so admirable a humorist of the pencil as 
George Cruikshank becoming of late years the mere hack of a noisy 
fanaticism, which has undoubtedly cramped his genius, and will 
probably compromise his future fame. In this hideous nightmare 
performance (of which, however, it would be unjust to deny the power 
in parts, and the extraordinary fertility of invention throughout) 
we have all the old teetotal exaggeratious repeated and insisted on— 
the most innocent indulgences put on a par with the most vicious, 
and the false moral suggested everywhere, that all the ills and crimes 
of society lie at the doors of the gin-pnalace. The extravagant purpose 
has begotten an extravagant style and treatment; and, with some 
truth, there is a prevailing excess. Those, however, who recollect the 
horrible colouring of the original—its ghastly carmines and chalky 
whites—will, we think, agree with us that the composition has gained 
considerably by being transferred to steel. 

THE municipality of Ravenna have just voted a sum of 2,000f. 


for the erection of a monument to Anita, the courageous wife of 
Garibaldi. 





SCIENCE. 





Ar the last meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Sir 
David Brewster read an important communication upon the cause 
and cure of cataract. The author having himself, about forty 
years since, experienced a slight attack of this dreadful malady, 
was led to make a number of investigations into the structure of 
the crystalline lenses of various animals. From these researches 
he concluded that the cause of the disease was simply an insuf- 











and hence the separation of the various lamin which compose 
this body. The cure was effected in eight months by copious and 
continued doses of ‘‘ compound saline powder.” Sir David imagined 
that the supply of fluid to the crystalline lens might be derived 
from the aqueous humour, and that the cataract might result 
from the presence of too large a per centage of albumen in that 
secretion. The cure might then be effected, either by injecting 
distilled water into the aqueous humour, or by tapping the 
aqueous chamber in the hope that the newly-formed secretion 
would contain less albumen than the pre-existing one. The cure 
of soft cataract, on the other hand, might be effected by the intro- 
duction of additional albumen into the aqueous chamber. Sir 
David now calls especial attention to these views, because though 
originally put forward many years ago, they have since been fully 
confirmed by ophthalmic surgeons. 


Notwithstanding the nature of the season, the French botanists 
are busily engaged in carrying on their investigations. M. Coren- 
winder has just communicated to the Academy an important note 
upon the subject of vegetable respiration. He asks the question, 
Do the leaves of plants exhale carbonic acid? and replies in the 
negative. In order to estimate the quality of the gases exhaled 
by plants, he caused them to pass through bulbs containing caustic, 
potash, and also through a tube containing oxide of copper heated 
to redness. From repeated experiments, Mr. Corenwinder con- 
cludes as follows :— 

1. That the proportion of carbonic oxide and other combustible 
gases in the atmosphere is unappreciable. 

2. Vegetable matter in a state of decomposition does not exhale 
a trace of these gases. 

3. These gases are not found in the gaseous exhalations of even 
the most odoriferous flowers. 

4. That the leaves of plants never exhale combustible gases ; 
this assertion applying under the conditions of night and day, and 
light and shade. 

5. That when a plant is submitted to the action of sun-light, 
in the presence of a considerable proportion of carbonic acid, the 
mo is rapidly absorbed, but the leaves do not emit carbonic 
oxide. 


Scientific agriculturists are aware that for some years an un- 
pleasant feud has existed between Mr. Lawes and Baron Liebig 
concerning the practical and relative values of mineral and organic 
manures. The former gentleman, in association with Dr. Gilbert, 
has now published the results of some experiments on the growth 
of wheat for twenty years in succession on the same land, in which 
we regret to perceive that Baron Liebig has been again assailed. 
We suspect that when the facts recorded by Mr. Lawes come to be 
carefully investigated, they will lend a great deal of support to his 
theories, but in the meantime it is necessary to make known two of 
his most important assertions. It appears that, upon the same land, 
with farmyard manure applied yearly, the produce was, in the first 
year, 204 bushels ; in the last, 44 bushels ; and on the average of 
twenty years, 32} bushels. With artificial manures, the highest 
produced was, in the first year, 244 bushels; in the last, 56} 
bushels ; or, taking the average of the twenty years, 35? bushels, 
or considerably more than the average produce of Great Britain, 
when wheat is grown in the ordinary course of agriculture in 
rotation. Mineral manures alone, though applied in the soluble 
form, increased the produce scarcely at all—that is, they did not 
enable the plant in any material degree to assimilate more nitrogen 
and carbon from atmospheric sources than when it is grown upon 
the practically exhausted unmanured land. It seems that the 
largest crops were obtained when mineral and nitrogenous manures 
were employed together ; and it was by such mixtures, even though 
they supplied neither silica nor carbon, that the produce by farm- 
yard manure was far exceeded, although the latter supplied not 
only silica and carbon, but also all other constituents, in larger 
quantity than they were removed by the crops. We do not know 
what to say to these statements of Mr. Lawes ; there seems to be 
a recklessness of conditions under which the experiments have 
been carried out which render it impossible to draw accurate con- 
clusions. 1f Mr. Lawes would endeavour to develop some rational 
system of agricultural philosophy, we should be glad to consider 
it ; but in too many instances his researches are merely the 
recorded accumulation of facts strung together in a very illogical 
manner. 





GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A cONVERSAZIONE was held on Tuesday evening last, at No, 32a, 
George-street, Hanover-square, which was very numerously 
attended by the members and their friends. Mr. Highley. F.G.8., 


| exhibited, by the aid of his oxyhydrogen demonstrating lanthorn, 


ficient supply of the proper fluid of the lens (liguer Morgagnt) | 





a fine series of microscopic objects, enlarged by erie se 
Mr. Highley claimed for his invention that it supersedes the old 
system, all objects presented being faithful copies of nature, 
rendered with an accuracy impossible to be attained by hand 
painting. Mr. T. Boverton Redwood expiained to the visitors the 
nature and properties of the metal “ magnesium,” and showed the 
beautiful light it produces when burnt. A number of interesting 
objects were displayed by the members, amongst which may be 
mentioned a splendid series of crystals from Germany, by Mr. G. 
E. Roberts, F.G.S.; cases of choanites in silex, beautifully 
prepared by Mr. Charlesworth, F.G.S.; American  silurian 
fossils, by Mr. Pickering, vice-president of the association. 
Microscopes were lent and exhibited by Mr. Hislop, Mr. 
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Leighton, and Mr. Ramsden. Fossils from various formations were 
exhibited by Messrs. Bott, Evans, Leighton, and others. Great 
satisfaction was expressed by the visitors, and many additional 
names were entered for election as members of the association. 
Coffee was served at ten o'clock, and the evening terminated at 
eleven o’clock. Ladies and gentlemen taking an interest in geology, 
and wishing to join the association, should apply to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. John Cumming, 7, Montague-place, W.C. 





—— 





Eart GRANVILLE will preside at the annual meeting of the Metro- 
politan Adult Education Association, to be held next Wednesday at 
the Society of Arts, at three o’clock. The Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of Oxford, Sir Thomas Phillips, Archdeacon Utterton, Harvey 
Lewis, Esq., M.P., and other gentlemen, will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Screntiric Mrrtines.—Monday :—Medical Society of London.— 
1. * Notes on cases of Tumour in the Mediastinum.’”’— By E. Lymes 
Thompson, M.D.—2. “ On certain Fractures of the Skull.”—By Mr. 
Teevan. Tuesday :—Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m.— 
“The Chey-Air Bridge, Madras Railway.”’—By Mr. Edward Johnston, 
M. Inst. C.E. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


Se 


THE PRICE OF CONSOLS. 


Every security or mode of investing money to be found in the 
English market seems to possess affections or habits of its own. 
When money for one purpose goes to well-nigh panic prices, for 
other purposes it is to be kad at very little over the ordinary rate. 
We were lately paying nine per cent. discount on commercial 

per, and are now only paying five per cent., yet the price of 

onsols has hardly varied between those times and these, and 
remains fixed, there and thereabout, at a figure which is generally 
thought to indicate distrust. When money fetched nine per cent. 
if employed for the purchase of a good commercial bill, it yielded 
only three and a third per cent. if laid out in Consols ; and now 
that it yields only five per cent. if employed in the discount 
market, it yields just the same three and a half per cent. if 
invested in Consols. 

People are in the habit of judging of the plentitude or scarcity 
of money by two gauges, which by no means give the same reading. 
They look to the Bank rate of discount, and to the price of Consols; 
not expecting that the two rates of interest will be the same, but 
that they will so far sympathize as to rise and fall together, so that 
at least when one rises much higher the other shall also rise some- 
what, and that when one falls very low the other shall show some 
sympathy with it. And this would undoubtedly be so if the 
money employed in commercial discounts and that employed in 
the purchase and sale of Consols were in the same hands. In this 
case there would still be differences, and the two modes of invest- 
ment would retain something of the aspect they now wear; but in 
the main, and always to a very considerable extent, they would 
rise and fall together. 

If we look at the two transactions of discounting a bill of £100 
and of buying £100 Consols, we shall see great differences between 
the transactions ; how they must be both affected, but in unequal 
degrees, if the money used in each case were in the same hands ; 
and how they may refuse to acknowledge the same law if the 
money is mainly in different hands. In the purchase of £100 
Consols the buyer obtains £3 per annum, and buying at what the 
seller will or is compelled to take, runs the risk of the price he 
himself will have to take when he wishes or is obliged to realize 
his purchase. Thus it happens that a man will rather take one or 
two per cent. for his money for a month or two, or even allow it to 
lie idle (as far as he is concerned) for that time, than take three 
percent. for it, if he believes that Consols will fall so low as to 
endanger the realization of his capital at the time he expects to 
want it. Butif he discounts a commercial bill, he buys the promise 
of the return of his capital and of a definite rate of interest at a 





definite time. He takes a risk which he assesses at a certain | 


value if he does either. If he buys Consols he runs the risk of 
losing all interest, and even a portion of his capital; and if he 
discounts a bill he runs the risk of losing a portion or the whole 
of both capital or interest. We are comparing the price of Consols 
with the minimum Bank rate of discount, and therefore we are 
speaking of cases in which the loss of capital is infinitesimally 
small, as there can be no doubt that this minimum rate is only 
applied to paper which, in ordinary parlance, is “as good as the 

nk.” e must therefore correct the expression that he runs 
the risk of losing both capital and interest by the modification 
that he runs the risk of losing some portion of his interest ; for this 


to which the Bank minimum rate of discount applies certainly 
leaves a profit on the capital so employed. 

If the money in the market were in the same hands, and buyers 
and sellers of Consols and discounters of bills all belonged to the 





When the money is not in the same hands, or the hands of the 
same class, there would also, but for some considerable disturbi 
cause, bea tendency in the same direction ; for, whilst some would 
be ready to buy or sell Consols independently of the price of com- 
mercial bills, there would always be others whose operations would 
be affected by the profits or necessity of discounting. But in this 
case the effect, although equally certain, would not be so consi- 
derable. The market would still be affected in the same direction, 
though not to the same extent. And this is the ordinary normal 
state of things—i.e.,as the rate of discount rises the price of Consols 
falls, and as the rate of discount falls the price of Consols rises, 
though not to the same extent as if the buyers and sellers belonged 
to the same class, 

But, just now, this law seems to be broken through, and whilst 
the rate of discount has fallen from nine to five per cent., Consols 
have pertinaciously refused to rise. There must be a reason for 
this. 

When the fall in the rate of discount first set in, we recorded 
our belief that what might be called the crisis was not over, but 
that the fall in the produce market might be expected to continue, and 


+ that there would be calls for money which it would be difficult to 


meet. We did not, in fact, quite believe in the newly-established 
“easiness” of the market, nor think that we had yet quite 
surmounted the critical or abnormal state of the money market, 
It seems that Consols have been of the same opinion as ourselves, 
and have turned a deaf ear to the assurances that all was over, and 
the sky serene. . 

Since so respectable an authority as “Consols” has endorsed 
our conclusion, *we are encouraged to suggest the reasons which 
have influenced both of us. ‘They are, we think, two. The first, 
that produce is pouring into the country at a rate to tax all our 
resources ; the second, that any temporary abundance of money, 
instead of being made the most of to get us out of our little diffi- 
culties, will be absorbed by the enemy, which offers to give us ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, and even higher and more incredible profits, 
if we will only let them speculate for us instead of our going on in 
the old humdrum style of speculating for ourselves. In fact, the 
“General Credit,” and the “ International Credit,” and no end of 
other credits, have made it their business to promote speculations ; 
and we and our friend “ Consols” perceive that we are not to 
have the benefit of a return to a wholesome state of trade, but that 
the Turks, or the Egyptians, or the Danubian Principalities, being 
poorer than we are, ought to have the preference ever us. 








Tue quotation of gold at Paris is about 14 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25-174 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10$d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is rather more 
than 1-10th per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 423 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°3? per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is therefore about 1-10th per cent. 
dearer in Hamburg than in London. 

In Colonial Government Securities, Canada Six per Cents. (Jan. 
and July, 1877-84) were dealt in at 82}; Five per Cents., 82 1}; 
New South Wales Five per Cents, (1888-92), 92? }. The Cape 
of Good Hope Six per Cent. Loan continues at 92 4. 

United States Six per Cent. Bonds, 5-20 years (1882), changed 
hands at 51 503; Virginia Six per Cent. State Bonds, 30. 

In the foreign stock market the chief feature was a fresh fall of 
2 per cent. in the Confederate Loan. There was also a reduction 
of 4 in New Granada “ ex all” Bonds, and Venezuela of 1862, tin 
Spanish Passive, and } in the Certificates. Other foreign stocks, 
however, were steady, and in several cases an improvement took 


_ place. Mexican Three per Cents. of 1864 rose {, Mexican scrip | 


to 2 per cent., Turkish of 1854, and the Consolidés 4, and Turkish 
Bonds of 1858 and 1862}. Egyptian Loan scrip was last quoted 
1} to 2} prem. ; Montevidean scrip, 44 to 5 prem. ; Danubian 
Principalities scrip, 1 to 0} dis.; and Italian Loan scrip, $ to 5 
prem. 

A fair amount of business has been recorded in miscellaneous 
shares. Mediterranean Extension Telegraph, and National Dis- 


_ count advanced 10s. per share ; City of London Real Property, 58. ; 


National Financial declined 10s.; Madras Irrigation and © 


| and Berlin Waterworks, 5s per share ; Berlin Waterworks were 


same class—say that all were men engaged in commerce—it is 


quite evident that when the wants of commerce flooded the market 


with bills, and the rate of discount consequently rose, the price of | 
Consols must fall, and vice versd ; for the attraction of money to | 


one investment must withdraw it from another—so that if there are 


| 


more sellers than buyers in one, there must be more buyers than | 


sellers in another. 


} 


done at 9§ ; Chelsea do., 26; ; Lambeth do., 112%; Birmingham 
Canal, 92 90 ; Kennet and Avon, 6} ; East and West India 
137 ; Commercial Gas, 447 5 ; Continental Union Gas, 10§ ; 
European, 13g 14}; Great Central, 16? 4; Imperial, 8445 
Imperial Continental, 85 6; London, 79} 9; Phoenix, 85; 
do. (New), 15 ; United General, 39} ; Westminster Chartered 


| (New), 522; Western, 163 17; do (C), 44%. The following are 
is really the risk he runs, since the discount of such paper as that _ Allis “ 
_ British and Foreign, 14% ; Atlas, 12}; Commercial Union, 83 


the latest recorded prices in insurance companies’ shares :— 


Guardian, 49} ; Imperial Fire, 350; London, 46} ; Rock i 
72; Royal Exchange, 295; Union, 273; Alliance British am 
Foreign Marine, 39}; Indemnity Marine, 126; London and 
Caledonian Marine, 5} }#; London and Provincial Marine, 
33; Marine, 90; Ocean Marine, 243; Thames and Mersey 
Marine, 73; and Universal Marine, 6 4. Milan Improvement 
shares are quoted at 33 4 prem. ; Darjeeling, } ? prem.; Manchester 
Warehouses and Offices, . 1 prem. 

An ordinary amount of business was recorded in bank shares 
London and County, Oriental Corporation, and Union of Australia 
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improved £1 per share ; London and South-Western, Merchants, | 


London, Hamburg, and Continental Exchange, and Albion, 10s. ; 
European and Imperial Ottoman, 5s. ; Midland declined 10s. ; 
Provincial Corporation, London of Mexico and South America, 
and Brazilian and Portuguese, 5s, 


The subjoined notification has been issued by the Bank of | 


England :—“ Bank of England, Feb. 1, 1865. Notice is hereby 
given, that in order to prepare the dividends due on the 5th of 
April, 1865, the balances of the several accounts in the following 
funds will be struck on the night of Wednesday, the lst March, 
1865, viz.:—New £3 per cent. annuities, reduced £3 per cent. 
annuities, annuities for 30 years, annuities for terms of years, 
India £4 per cent. stock. On Thursday, the 2nd March, the 
above-named funds will be transferable without the dividend due 
on the 5th April next. Bank Stock.— Shut—Wednesday, 15th 
March, 1865. Open—Thursday, 6th April, 1865.” 

The biddings for 30,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place 
on the 2nd inst. at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted 
were—to Calcutta, 16,27,000 rupees ; to Bombay, 12,00,000 rupees; 
and to Madras, 2,22,000 rupees. The minimum price was, as 
before, 1s. 114d. on Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 11?d. on Bombay. 


Tenders on Calcutta and Madras at 1s. 1] }d. will receive about 27 | 
per cent., and on Bombay at 1s. 11{d. about 41 per cent.; all above | 


these prices in full. 


The Stock Exchange Committee appointed Thursday, February 2, | 


a special settling-day in the shares of Hewett & Co. (Limited). 


No quotation asked for, for transactions entered into on and after | 


24th September last. The Committee has further allowed the 


New Debentures of the Cape of Good Hope Government to be | 
officially quoted, and the shares of the Fairbairn Engineering | 
Company to be quoted in the daily lists instead of the twice-a-week | 


lists. 


A project which is likely to exercise a most important influence | 


on landed property has been started, under the title of “The 
Registered Land Company (Limited).” It is established for the 
purpose of facilitating the registration of titles to landed estates 


under the provisions of the “ Land Registration Act,” and also | 
for the purchase of freehold land, the titles to which have been | 


already registered or are capable of being brought within the 
operation of the Act. The especial object is to assist owners of 
property who, from want of funds or other causes, have hitherto 
een unable to avail themselves of the advantages offered by 


the Act. The undertaking seems a sound one and meets a public | 


want, All the parties connected with it are highly respectable. 

The prospectus of “ John West & Company (Limited) ” is issued. 
The object is to purchase and carry on, under the joint-stock 
pean with limited liability, the gas meter manufactory of the 
ate John West, now in full operation at Oldham. It is mentioned 
that the proprietor agrees to receive £10,000, part of the purchase- 
money (£22,000) in shares, and the remaining £12,000 by cash 
payments spread over a period of two years, and that the shares 
taken by the proprietor are to be restricted to a dividend of £5 per 
cent. until January Ist, 1867, after which date they will rank 
equally with the other shares. The capital is £50,000, in 5,000 
shares of £10 each. 

Simpson’s, the well-known Divan Tavern in the Strand, has 
passed into the hands of a company (limited), whose prospectus ap- 
pears in another part of our paper. The capital is £100,000, in 
5,000 shares of £20 each, of which upwards of one-half are already 


applied for. £65,000 is to be paid to Mr. Cathie, the present pxo- | 


prietor, for existing interests, leases, &c., and the directors report 


that they have secured that gentleman’s services as manager for two | 
| likely to be laid before the English Parliament early in February. 


years, 
A heavy loss of £300,000 on the underwriters and marine 


insurance offices was posted on the 31st January at Lloyd’s. The | 
| upon the Greek Government at 1,000,000 drachmas per annum, or 


fine teak-built ship Assaye, 1,599 tons register, Captain Thomas, 
which sailed from Bombay for Liverpool with a cargo of 6,254 
bales of cotton (valued at from £45 to £50 per bale), 555 bales of 
wool, 200 bales of jute, and 99 tons of linseed, went ashore on 
the rocks off Ross Bay, near Gallyhead. The captain was drowned, 
but all the crew were saved. Later telegrams report that the 


ship has gone to peony Lloyd’s Salvage Association despatched | 


Captain Charles Laing, one of its special agents, to the scene of 
the wreck to protect the interests of the underwriters. 

_Messrs. Baring Brothers and Co. have announced that the 
dividends which fell due on the lst of December, 1864, on the 
Active Bonds of the Republic of New Granada at 5s, 1d. per £100, 
= on the Deferred Bonds at 1s. 4$d. per £100, will be paid on the 

inst. 

Messrs. Baring Brothers and Company’s agent, in Venezuela 


report that the High Federal Court has been in recess during the | 


Christmas holidays, and they are consequently still unable to com- 
municate anything new relative to the 55 per cent. import duties 
Set aside for the loan of 1862. 

The General Credit and Finance Company of London (Limited) 
are in receipt of advices from their agents, Messrs. H. L. Boulton 
and Co., dated La Guayra, 9th January, 1865, of duties collected 
as follows :—On account of the Venezuelan Loan (1864), per state- 
ment No. 22, from Puerto Cabello, $5,570 35c.; No. 23, from 
ditto, $73 80c.; No. 24, from ditto, $1,353 91lc.; No. 14, from 
La Guayra, $2,462 49c. ; total, $9,460 55c. 

The proposed dividend on Great Southern and Western of 
Ireland Railway stock is officially announced at the rate of 4} 
per cent. per annum, against a like rate for the corresponding 
period of 1863. 


- $400,000,000 authorized by the act of June, 1864, 





The Mexican dollars by the West India steamer, and a portion 
of those reserved from old arrivals (in all about £50,000), have 
been sold at 608d. per oz., showing no alteration. 


According to a summary of the export of specie to the East 
during 1864, compiled by Mr. F. M. Page, the total shipments 
exceeded those in 1863 by a little over £2,750,000 sterling. To 
Alexandria there was an increase of £750,000; to , 
£500,000 ; to Calcutta, £2,750,000 ; to Singapore and other places, 
£250,000 ; making an aggregate increase of £4,250,000. While to 
_ Bombay there was a decrease of £500,000, and to China and other 
| places, £1,000,000—leaving a net increase of £2,750,000. 


The following is a statement (from Mr. Slaughter’s weekly list) of 
the railway calls falling due in the month of February. The total 
| is less than it was in January :— 


Amount per Share. 





' Due Already Call ~ Namber 


| Due in Feb., 1865. Date. Paid. of Ghards. Amouni. 

_ Buenos Ayres and Great 
Southern ............... 23... 13 ... £2 10 0...37,500 ... £93,750 

| Dablin and Wicklow 
Preference ............ 1... 35 ... 10 00... 3,000 ... 30,000 

| East Indian “I” Ex. 
b -. RII, convents crass a 8 5 0 0...65,000 ... 325,000 
| European Central ...... 7... 6 ... 2 O0...17,500 ... 35,000 

Hammersmith and City 
Junction Pref.......... BB con B53 2 00... 6,000 ... 12,000 


| Manchester, Sheffield, 
| and Lincoln, New 


£10 Pref. 1862 ...... Mua e 1 0 0...78,300 ... 78,300 
South-Eastern Five per 
Cent. Pref. Aug.1864 22... 4 3 0 0...62,582 ... 187,746 
Ditto Charing-cross 
Pref., Aug. 1863...... 8... 7}... 210 0...70,000 ... 175,000 
Total in February............ccorcccssceeeseees £936,796 


Amount called in two months of 1865... £3,400,506 


The railway traffic returns in course of publication show the effect 

_ of the severe weather that was experienced last week. The London 

and North Western return presents a decrease of £1,954, com- 

| pared with the corresponding week of last year ; the Great Western 

an increase of £271 ; the Great Eastern an increase of £1,047 ; 
and the Great: Northern a decrease of £2,039. 

The general business of the Port of London last week continued 
very inactive. At the Custom House only 140 vessels were 
announced as having arrived from foreign ports, and there was one 
from Ireland, but no colliers. The entries outwards comprised 
86 vessels, and those cleared 98, of which 17 were dispatched in 
ballast. The departures for the Australian colonies were three 
vessels, viz., one to Sydney of 933 tons, one to Adelaide of 655 
tons, and one to Hobart Town of 397 tons ; the total amounting 
to 1,985 tons. 








Ir is understood that M. Barron has arrived on a financial mission 
| from Mexico. Not only is he charged with arrangements associated 
| with the Imperial Mexican Railway, but also in connection with the 
| 





settlement of other industrial projects. From what can be ascertained 
everything has been satisfactorily adjusted concerning the Imperial 
Mexican Railway, and the documents will all come forward in order 
by the next steamer to St. Nazaire. 

Ir is reported that a convention has been signed, or is about to be 
signed, between Greece and the three protecting Powers, which is 


By this convention the three protecting Powers take upon themselves 
the settlement of the bulk of the guaranteed debt, leaving the charge 


£36,000, less £1,200 to be subtracted as the dotation of King George. 
It is further stated that this arrangement has been made on the faith 
of an assurance that Greece will at once address herself to the con- 
sideration of a settlement with the ungvaranteed creditors, viz., the 
holders of the loans of 1824 and 1825. 

Ir is stated, on reliable authority, that the Greek budget, to be pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Legislative Chamber, will probably show 
a surplus of more than 4,000,000 drachmas (£150,000). 

Tue usual monthly auction for the sinking fund of the Passive 
Debt took place at Madrid on the 31st of January. The prices fixed 
by the Government were, for the first-class Interior, 41°25; second, 
25°50; second Exterior, 33°50. Tenders were sent in at from 41 to 
41°50 for the first description, and 25 to 26 for the second. No offers 
were made for the second class Exterior. 

A LETTER from Vienna says that Herr von Plener is now engaged 
in negotiations with some of the first firms in Europe for the sale of 
the State domains, 

PrRivaTE commercial advices from Peru state that, although the 
Spanish squadron in the Pacific had been increased by the arrival of 
the ships despatched from Europe just after the commencement of 
the dispute and the seizure of the Chinchas, the Spanish Commis- 
sioner had not deviated from the course his previous instructions had 
prescribed, viz., the avoidance of all acts of hostility. The preserva- 
tion of peace, therefore, becomes daily more probable, and with it, it 
is hoped, an uninterrupted expansion of trade between this country 

and Peru. 

Tue Committee of Ways and Means have reported on the bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the United States Treasury to continue 
the Seven-Thirty Loan for the balance of about $200,000,000 of the 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE CAMPAIGNS IN VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND.* 


“2 WE are glad that Captain Chesney has been induced by the 
success of his first volume to continue the history of the campaign 
in Virginia and Maryland. He is by far the most instructive 
writer upon the American war whose work has come under our 
notice. A military man, dealing with a military subject, he con- 
fines himself strictly to his own province; and if he has any 
prepossession in favour of the one side or the other, he does not 
allow it to influence his judgment on purely strategical questions. 
We cannot say that we agree with his opinions in every case ; but 
we readily admit that he always gives good military grounds for 
the view which he takes, and that he shows an anxious desire to 
maintain perfect impartiality. His descriptions of the various 
operations are both clear and condensed. He readily selects the 
really important points, and concentrates his own attention and 
that of his readers upon them. Not allowing himself to be dis- 
tracted by details, however interesting or striking, he grasps the 
campaign as a whole, and conveys a distinct, lively impression of 
its general character and scope. While he thus reduces his narra- 
tive within moderate compass, there is nothing bald or obscure in 
his treatment ; and even non-military readers will find no difficulty 
in following his descriptions or arguments. The value of the work 
is materially enhanced by some excellent maps of the principal 
battle-fields ; but we cannot help observing that these would be 
more easily consulted if greater care had been taken in placing 
them in the book. Ifa map is placed at the commencement of the 


narrative to which it relates, it ought for convenience of reference | 


to face the right-hand page ; as the reader is otherwise compelled 
to turn it back as often as he wishes to look at it. This rule has 
unfortunately been neglected in several instances. It would also 





be a great advantage if each map had a margin at the side by which | 
it is affixed, equal in size to a page of the book, so that a person | 


holding the volume in his hand might, without turning over the 
leaves, glance from the passage he is reading to the map spread out 
before him, which would then be wholly uncovered. When Captain 
Chesney continues his work—as we hope he will—these little 
matters might with advantage be borne in mind. 


The present volume of Captain Chesney’s history takes up the 
narrative of the war immediately after the great Confederate 
victory of Chancellorsville. That victory was not immediately fol- 
lowed up by Lee, but there appears to have been good reason for 
his inaction. His force was far smaller than that which General 
Hooker still had at command. The loss of Stonewall Jackson was 
severely felt ; and, though it would have been easy to pursue Hooker 
across the Rappahannock by a flank movement, this might have 
involved the Confederates in a series of attacks upon an army 
more than double Lee’s own in numbers, in defensive positions 
chosen by the Federals. Another movement which promised 
fairly was also open to the objection that it could not be carried 
out without dangerously dividing Lee’s small force, or without 
stripping part of his line, and thus revealing his weakness. More- 
over, it was known that within the next few weeks Hooker’s army 
would be diminished by the expiration of the term of service of 
many of his battalions ; while it was within the power of President 
Davis to reinforce his general with a considerable body of serviceable 





troops. It was therefore resolved that the army of the Potomac | 
should remain content with the victory just achieved until it had | 
been sufficiently strengthened to execute the bold design of | 


carrying the war into the enemy’s country by the invasion of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania :— 


which the troops had at intervals been served with only one quarter 
of the liberal allowance originally given.” 


By the 3rd of June, 1863, the preparations of the Confederates 
were complete ; and on that day the campaign was opened by a 
steady movement of Longstreet’s corps—followed by Ewell’s—along 
the country between the Rapidan and the Rappahannock towards 
Culpepper. The third corps under General A. A. Hill was left for a 
time in the position lately held by the whole Southern army, so 
that Hooker might be kept as long as possible in ignorance of the 
flank march which his opponent was making ; or might be checked 
if, discovering it, he should resolve upon a bold counter-stroke 
against Richmond. These arrangements were admirably combined 
and perfectly successful. The leading divisions of the Con 
federates got fairly into the Shenandoah Valley, and secured 
the passes in the Blue Ridge by which their flank might be assailed, 
long before the Federal general found out what they were aiming 
at. Sweeping rapidly down the valley, Ewell fell upon Milroy 
at Winchester ; defeated him with the loss of 4,000 prisoners 
and all his artillery ; and crossed the Potomac into Maryland 
on the 23rd of June. Before this, however, Hooker had become 
aware that the Confederates had occupied the Shenandoah valley 
in strength ; but, misconceiving their object, he made a movement 
which had no other effect than that of enabling Lee to withdraw 
Hill from Fredericksburg, and unite his corps to the rest of the 
invading army. After crossing the Potomac, the Confederates 
advanced up the Cumberland valley (a continuation of that of the 
Shenandoah) towards Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania; 
making however, at the same time, a feint upon York, an import 
ant station on the Baltimore and Harrisburg railway, in order to 
induce Hooker to believe that Philadelphia (to which a line rugs from 
York) was the real object of attack. For some days, their operations 
were wholly unimpeded ; and they made the most of their oppor- 
tunity in collecting supplies of immense value. Hooker seems, 
indeed, to have completely lost his head. He did not know where 
the Confederates were, or what they were doing ; or, if he did, he 
was unable to decide upon the proper mode of attacking them. 
This at least is certain, that it was not until the 24th of June that he 
began his march northward from Fairfax, directing his army upon 
Frederic city, in the valley of the Monocacy, with the view of cover- 
ing Washington. From that position he could have threatened 
Lee’s communications with the South; and therefore, as soon as the 
Confederate general heard of his movement (on the 29th), he aban- 
doned any idea of moving further north, and issued orders for the 
concentration of the whole of his army at the little town of Gettys- 
burg, about thirty miles north of Frederic, and just half way 
between that city and Harrisburg. Two days before these orders 
were issued, Hooker had been superseded by Meade, and the latter 
immediately fixe: (as Lee did on the following day) upon Gettysburg 
as the strategic point which it was all-important to seize. On the 
29th and 30th of June, the two armies were therefore, although un- 
known to each other, converging upon this village. Early on the 
ist of July, the leading Federal corps, under Reynolds, on arrivi 
at Gettysburg, found their advanced division skirmishing wi 
some Confederate troops, who had appeared to the west of the town 
on the Chambersburg road. Reynolds immediately advanced 
through the town, and attacked the enemy, who were, in fact, the head 
of a long column formed by Hill and Longstreet’s divisions: 
fierce engagement ensued, and by five in the afternoon the two 
Federal corps on the ground had been totally defeated, and driven 
back through the town to a hill on its southern side. There can be 
little doubt that, if Lee had then pressed on, he might have carried 


| the position from which he was so disastrously flung back on the 


“Some of the motives which led to the invasion of Pennsylvania | 


lay upon the surface. The hotter spirits of the South had long been 


chafing at the strictly defensive policy adopted since Lee abandoned | 


Maryland in the previous September ; and to carry the war into one 
of the richest of the Northern States would not only gratify them, 
but might bring about the more solid result of alienating support 
from Lincoln’s Government at home and abroad, by showing it 
incapable of protecting even that portion of the Union which was 
entirely faithful to it. It would also supply, even if made but with 
temporary success, the present needs of the soldiery, to keep whom 
in anything like comfort had sorely tried the Confederate Govern- 
ment of late, owing to a general deficiency of provisions throughont 
their states, too long accustomed to rely on the cornfields of Ohio 
and Illinois. Further; if Hooker, in his attempts to cover his capital, 
exposed himself to defeat (and the uncertain, yet self-confident 
character he bore made this appear probable enough), he would 
naturally be driven back to the shelter of the Washington lines, and 
leave the country to his north open to the Confederates ; or, retreating 
himself to cover it, would isolate the capital, and expose it to invest- 
ment and assault. This latter defect of the Federal position at 
Washington is indeed worth noting, for it is a pregnant example of the 
evil which may arise in war from the situation of a capital being fixed 
too close to a disputed frontier ; thus rendering necessary the subor- 
dination of the strategy of the war to the security of a city. 

* But President Davis had other causes more secret, and yet more 
pressing than these, for desiring an advance of a decided character on 
the part of Lee. Reference had been partially made to the most 
urgent of them, which was the difficulty of supplying the army with 
provisions until the harvest should be gathered in. The rations had 
been curtailed at various times, especially in the matter of meat, of 





* Campaigns in Virginia, Maryland, &., &c. By Captain Chesney, R.E., 
Professor of Military History, Staff College. Vol. II. "(Continuing the History to 
the End of the Third Year of the War.) London: Smith, Elder, & Coy 


two following days, and that nothing would have been left to 
Meade but to retreat with a beaten and dispirited army. But it 1s 
easy to be wise after the event; and there were certainly many 
good reasons in favour of the conclusion at which the Confederate 
general arrived, that it would be better to defer the attack until 
the following morning. During the night, the concentration of both 
armies was completed ; and morning found the Federals in full 
occupation of a position of remarkable strength :— 


“‘ The original position taken up by Howard on the 1st, on a steep 
hill just sou h of Gettysburg, of which place it forms the cemetery, 
had now become the right centre of the Federals. The same ridge 
sweeps away in a horseshoe form to the south-east and south-west, 
forming a curve about three miles long. Rising much more at some 
points than others, it everywhere commands the valley round its 
north side, and into which it falls in some places too abruptly 
artillery to sweep the portions at its foot. About the cemetery 
is much bare ground, but the Federal engineers had here added con~ 
siderable cover by their trenches to that of the stone walls 
existing. The right shoulder of the ridge, extending somewhat east- 
ward of this part, was high, and curved sharply to the south, taking 
a line nearly perpendicular to the front; and this flank was well pro- 
tected by the special difficulty of its slope, which was rocky and 
wooded, and ended in a brook, known as Rock Creek, one of the upper 


| forks of the Monocacy, which coursed along its foot. About a mile 


to the Federal left of the cemetery the swell rose again, steep, high, 
and bare at the top, in a sugar-loaf form, and took the name of Ro 
Top Hill. Between this point—the left centre of Meade’s line— 
and the cemetery, there was much wood along the crest, of whi 


good cover had been made by felling trees. The valley in front of 


the whole centre, as also of the left—where the hill in its wester® 
bend near Round Top, though continuous, became less sharply de 
fined—was open cultivated land, in few places less than half-a-mile 
across, and swept effectually by the Federal batteries, The line 


_ the hills had everywhere a good slope to the rear, giving 
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cover to the reserves of the army, and allowing the ammunition and 
other supply waggons to come without danger into the hollow thus 
formed in rear of the centre. This slope affording safety to all the 
troops not in first line, did away with much of the objection which 
would otherwise have attached to the position as being too crowded 
for the mass of troops, 70,000 strong, which was designed to hold it. 
Its only marked defect lay in the extreme abruptness of portions of 
the front preventing them from being searched by the fire of the de- 
fenders; but this was directly counterbalanced by the difficulty to 
the assailants of the ascent, which in such places was only to be 
accomplished in such a scrambling fashion as to deprive their ranks 
of all approach to order.” 


It was not surprising that Lee should have hesitated to attack 
an enemy in possession of so strong a position. And, as Captain 
Chesney rightly remarks, he is justly censurable for allowing his 
own judgment to be overruled by others. We cannot enter into 
the details of the battle which ensued, and which was continued 
both on the 2nd and 3rd of July. Apart from considerations of 


space, a description would be hardly intelligible without the aid of | 
a plan. It must suffice to say that on the afternoon of the second | 
| twelve months, in the United States and Mexico, of the Daily 


day the Confederates were driven back at all points, and the 





most stubborn amongst them were compelled to acknowledge a | 


defeat. They had the satisfaction of knowing that they had done 
all that could be done by the most stubborn courage. But it 
cannot be denied that the dispositions of their generals were 
anything but the best that might have been made. On the 3rd of 
July especially, there was a great want of concentration in their 
efforts ; their main attack was made with too small a force; the 
several divisions were not manceuvered in such a way as to give 
each other the requisite support ; and in one instance raw troops 
were unwisely exposed, in a position of great importance, to a far 
severer trial than it was reasonable to expect they could stand. 
We must refer to the work before us for a full discussion of these 
and other points of strategy ; but we may extract a brief passage 
describing Lee’s bearing under defeat :— 


“An eye-witness has termed his conduct ‘sublime,’ as he rode 
up and down among the wounded and stragglers, turning back to 
their duty all who could bear a weapon, whilst using (as has ever 
been his wont) rather the tenderness of a parent than the sternness 
of a general. His words of encouragement were rarely thrown 
away; the wounded stopped to cheer their beloved chief; and the 
groups of loiterers, seeking the rear for some trifling hurt, turned 
back to seek their forsaken colours, and to stand or die with ‘ Uncle 
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the whole of the manuscript in their hands. Mr. Sala did his best 
to finish the task he had set himself, but failed. ‘“ Page by page,” 
he says, “like so many drops of blood, about two hundred slips of 
manuscript oozed from me between spring and summer. They 
were written with a hard lead pencil upon slips of carbonized paper 
placed upon tissue. I was obliged to ‘manifold’ my manuscript. 
to guard against the uncertainties of the post. They were written 
at intervals of many days, and of thousands of miles. They were 
written in a hammock in Cuba, on board steamers, in railway cars, 
in hotel verandahs, in the midst of noise, confusion, smoke, cursing 
and swearing, battle, murder, and sudden death. In the month of 
August I broke down altogether, and the mails went out without 
any of my tissue paper. I had lost the thread of my narrative. I 
had forgotten the very names of my dramatis persone. I was ina 
new country—a new world ; among strange scenes and strange peo- 
ple, hurrying from place to place, badgered and hated, always 
abused, often in peril of my life, and under all hazard compelled to 
send home every week from six to eight columns of matter to a 
London newspaper. To those who may accuse me of idleness or 
carelessness, 1 can only plead that I was the correspondent for 


Telegraph.” It is hard to quarrel with a man who tells you that he 


| has broken down under the “ thirteenth labour of Hercules ;” 


we think, however, that Mr. Sala would have done better had he 
finished his work in accordance with his own design before allowing 
it to be given to the public in its present form, even though there 
had been some delay, and his publisher’s capital had been left to 
lie dead for a few weeks, or even months, longer. Not that we 
imagine he would have succeeded in making a perfect novel of 
“ Quite Alone ;” but his readers would, at least, have had the 
author's own conception worked out with more or less complete- 
ness. 

As a book of sketches, “ Quite Alone” is interesting enough to 
charm all Mr. Sala’s habitual readers ; as a novel, it can, we con- 
ceive, give satisfaction to very few of his admirers. His method of 


treatment is obviously impracticable. He appears to have a posi- 


tive dislike to write about his story, and hence writes about any- 
thing and everything in preference. That most of what he thus 
writes is admirable, we need hardly say ; but here the subject-matter 
is out of place, and fatally overlays what should be the legitimate 
interest of his work. So far as he has unfolded it, the story of 
“‘ Quite Alone” appears to be of the slightest texture, and, whatever 


| may have been the plan he had “mapped out” for himself, he has 


Robert.’ The unusual gloom which had clouded the chief’s brow | 
that morning, and told of his anxiety, seemed now to have passed | 
| of the novel—is the character of whom the reader is permitted to 


away; and all who looked on him recognized the calm serenity of a 
hero equal to the crisis of the hour. While he thus cheered the 
sMdiery ; to his officers—as to Wilcox, who was shedding tears over 
the flight of his brigade—he spoke of his own mistake as the cause of 
the defeat, and forbade them to blame the men who had given way 
under such odds.” 


Meade did not venture to assume the offensive. He contented 
himself with following Lee on his retreat to the Rapidan, but his 
pursuit was tardy and ill-combined, and it did not tend to raise the 
reputation which he had deservedly gained by the victory of Gettys- 
burg. The result of the campaign was upon the whole highly 


advantageous to the Federals ; for, although it is calculated, on | 
what appear to be sufficient grounds, that they lost rather more | 


men than the Confederates, they could better afford the loss. Nor 
did the large supplies of food, which the Southern army bore off 
with it, compensate for their loss of prestige and confidence, or for 
the re-transfer of the seat of war to Southern soil. 

We have dwelt at so much length on the campaign in Maryland 


and Pennsylvania—by far the most important and interesting part | 


of the year’s operations—that we must be satisfied with briefly 
indicating the remaining contents of Captain Chesney’s work. He 
describes the movements of the armies in Tennessee under Bragg 
on the one side, and Rosencranz and afterwards Grant on the other 
—including the battles of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge ; 
narrates the fruitless attempt of Longstreet to capture Knoxville ; 
and then, returning to the armies of the Potomac, gives us an 
account of the abortive efforts made during the autumn by Lee to 
outflank Meade, and by Meade to force Lee’s position on the upper 
Rapidan. His present volume concludes with a notice of “ Dahl- 
green’s Raid,” in February, 1864. Although the chapters devoted to 
these operations may not be so generally interesting as those upon 


which we have dwelt more particularly, they are not less dis- | wicked women of whose portraiture Mr. Sala has shown himself to 


tinguished by the excellent qualities which characterize Captain | 


Chesney as a military writer. 








QUITE ALONE* 


it came to pass that the present novel, which originally appeared in 
weekly portions in All the Year Round, and which bears his name 
as the author, was not entirely written by him. When he left 
England, last November twelvemonth, as the special correspondent 


certainly not followed it many steps beyond the outset. From first 
to last, the heroine— whose mysterious isolation suggests the title 


see and know least, though it is expressly in explanation of the 
causes of her appearing seule au monde that the author proposes to 
write his three volumes. We reject the dénowement invented by 
the gentleman who was called in to wind up the story in All the 
Year Round. Mr. Sala invites us to do so, in fact promising that. 
if a second edition of the book should be called for, he will himself 


_ finish it according to his original intention. As the story at present 


stands, the reader’s curiosity is raised, in the first chapter, by the 
introduction of the heroine, a young woman who has strongly 
attracted the attention of the West End club-loungers, from the 
circumstance that she is constantly seen in all places of fashionable 
resort “ quite alone.” This solitary young woman is the daughter 
of one Francis Blunt, a roué, who has squandered a handsome for- 
tune, and taken to pigeoning young spendthrifts as a means of living 
in splendour. Her mother—who is the most prominent character 


| in the novel—is a Frenchwoman, who has been waitress and drudge 


at a country inn, boarder at a pension, and then actress ata Parisian 
theatre, where she “represented some great wicked lady covered 
with guilt and diamonds, and created a furore,” the wickedness 


| being portrayed with “ rare fidelity, from her accurate observation 


of human nature,” and the diamonds being bought for her by a 
man whom her beauty had infatuated, and whom she heartlessly 
ruined by her extravagance. From stage heroine she became queen 
of that section of society called demi-monde. “Up to this time she 
seemed impregnable. Diamonds from other quarters than from 
poor Constant were laid at her feet. She took them up and 
laughed in the face of the donors. She had a wonderful power of 
digestion. She took everything—songs, “edications, money, jewels, 
bouquets, love-letters, compliments—and gave nothing in return but 


| scorn. She was a Bacchante in cold blood. She was Venus rising 


of the Daily Telegraph, “ Quite Alone” was about half finished, | 


and he counted on being able to complete it in due time—that is to 
say, within four or five months from the date of his departure. 
Contrary to their ordinary rule, the conductors of All the Year 
Found began the publication of the story without waiting to have 





= Alone. By George Augustus Sala, Three Volumes, London: Chapman 
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from the ice.” She was, when all is said, one of those terribly 


be a master. A paragraph in the National one day makes known 
the fact that she has suddenly broken her engagement with the 
manager of the Porte St. Martin, and run away to England, to be 
married to the “‘ Honourable Francis Blunt, Baronet, and member 
of the Upper Chamber.” To this union, which turns out to be a 


In a frankly-expressed “ advertisement,” Mr. Sala explains how | miserable one, Lily owes her birth. The husband and wife soon 


come to hate each other, and part company, the father taking away 
his child and placing her eut of reach of the mother, first at nurse, 
and afterwards at school. At the end of a few years, however, the 
mother finds out the whereabouts of her child, and, for uo ap- 

rent object, carries her off, and places her in the “ Pension 

arcassin,” where she is horribly treated, and from which 
she is removed at the intercession of a kind old abbé, and 
taken into the house of the Baroness de Kergolay, a charitable 
lady, with whose grandson—a young English reprobate—she 
falls in love. Imprudently quitting the protection of the Baroness, 
she falls into the hands of her mother, by whom she is subjected to 


_ a course of barbarous ill-usage, the motive for which Mr. Sala 
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leaves completely dark. In the meantime, the mother herself—the 


“ Countess,” as she is called—has passed through many phases of 


declining fortune : she has exhibited herself as the “ Wild Woman” 
in a travelling show ; she has taken to drinking brandy ; and—how, 
we confess we do not quite understand—she has become “ Madame 
Ernestine,” of “ Ranelagh Gardens,” equestrienne and demonstrator 
of the haute école. Lily is by this time, as nearly as she herself 
can tell, nineteen years of age, and a model of gentleness and good- 
ness ; though how she comes to represent so exactly the opposite of 
the distinguishing characteristics of her parents is Mr. Salas secret, 
if indeed he knows. It is at this point that he has stopped. 

The concluding portion of the book—which as a piece of literary 
handiwork does infinite credit to the gentleman who gallantly 


undertook it in the face of inevitable objection—winds up the | 


story in a manner that can hardly have been such as was con- 
templated by Mr. Sala. Madame Ernestine is killed by a fall from 
her horse, on the last night of the “ Ranelagh” season ; and Lily 
turns out to be the heiress of an Indian nabob, and marries a Sir 
William Long, a virtuous elderly gentleman who had seen her as 


a child with her mother, at a Greenwich dinner to which he, | 


with some other “men about town,” had invited the “ Countess.” 
As a novelist, Mr. Sala has never thoroughly succeeded That 
he fails, we conceive to be in consequence of the method he has 
chosen. Inthe present work there is abundant evidence of his 
dramatic faculty. His observation of character is little less minute 
and exact than that which he displays with regard to material 
objects ; but his inveterate habit of “ cataloguing ” whatever he sees 


overrides all else in his mind, and apparently destroys his sense of | 


fitness and proportion. He constantly works upon his frame, to 
the neglect of his picture. With all its faults as a novel, however, 
** Quite Alone” isa very remarkable book, containing descriptions 
that perhaps no living English writer besides himself could have 


produced. The chapters devoted to “The Miss Bunnycastle’s | 


Establishment,” to the “‘ Pension Marcassin,” and to a dozen other 
subjects, are perfect as “ Dutch pictures ”—as perfect as anything 
which their author has hitherto done in the same line of art. 








REMARKABLE CONVICTIONS.* 


CoLLeEctions of causes célébres have not infrequently been made 


since the famous French work, the title of which has become, even | 


in this country, the accepted designation of such cases. The 


“ Writer to the Signet,” whose volume now lies before us, has | 


added another to the list; but he has proceeded on an unsatis- 
factory principle. In the first place, if we understand the preface 


rightly, some of the stories contained in his book are fictitious ; for _ 
we there read—“ A great proportion of the trials reported in the | 


following pages are cases which actually occurred, and were tried 
in criminal courts, or investigated on the part of prosecutors.” In 
the second place, even those stories which are mainly true have 
been “treated.” “ Names of persons and places,” we are told, 
“are generally changed or suppressed, and in some of them the 


incidents are slightly altered. Two or three of them may be | 


termed composite, being made up of incidents gleaned from several 
other known cases, and combined in one.” It must be evident to 


illustrate the effect of circumstantial evidence, and to show how 


often facts of an apparently trivial nature, and wholly un- | 


expected, turn up, bringing home guilt to an accused party, even 
in the face of. an able and ingenious defence.” Under such 
treatment, it is impossible to tell how far the circumstances are 


exact, and how far they have been coloured and arranged by the | 
author ; and if we are to derive from these narratives any moral | 


touching the value or the dangers of circumstantial evidence, it is 


clear that we ought to have the precise facts, as they came out in | 


court, placed before us. The alteration of names of persons and 
yer if thought desirable to save the feelings of the living, might 

e of no great moment ; but the manipulation of incidents, even 
though it be but “slight,” vitiates the whole relation, considered 
as a contribution to legal science or to the laws of evidence. We 
have therefore to estimate this volume simply as a collection of 
novelettes ; not that we doubt its containing a large body of facts, 
but because the writer has chosen so to confuse the limits of fact 
and fiction that we cannot attach any worth to the stories on the 
former ground, It appears to us that the “ Writer to the Signet ” 
has fallen through in the endeavour to sit between two stools. We 
have shown the defect of his book with respect to the serious pur- 
pee which he avows in his preface ; and we cannot but think that 

is stories are not so effective as they might have been, merely 
regarded as fictions. In that case, they should have been treated 
more—should have been put into dramatic action, and invested 
with the charms of literary skill and colour. As it is, they are 
related somewhat baldly, and yet are not possessed of the still 
greater attraction of absolute truth. The author's style, moreover, 
is ye and incorrect, wanting in nerve and force, and deformed 
cr are Nevertheless, the book is undoubtedly entertaining. 
y of the stories are extremely curious, and both invite and detain 


the reader's attention, notwithstanding the writer’s rather ungainly | 


mode of delivery. One of the most singular in the volume 





——— Convictions, By a Writer to the Signet. Edinburgh: William 








| is the first, entitled “The Blue Cloak.” In the year 1804, a woman 
named Margaret Milligan, the wife of an itinerant Irish tinker, 
was murdered by her husband, by being thrown into the Crinan 
Canal, in the west of Scotland. Several persons on a hill, a lon 
way off, saw the man fling the woman into the water, after first 
beating her ; they joined in the pursuit, and picked up a coarse 
blue cloak, which the murderer threw off in his flight, to increase 
his speed. These individuals were too far away at the time of the 
murder to see the features of the murderer; but they identified 
the dead body of the woman as that of Milligan’s wife, and they 
recognized the cloak as being similar to one worn by the man who 
threw Margaret Milligan into the canal. It was further proved at 
the trial that Milligan commonly had such a cloak when travelling ; 
but then the same species of garment was much worn at that time 
by the poorer classes in Scotland, and none of the witnesses could 
swear that the cloak in question was the identical one thrown off 
by the murderer in the heat of the chase. The prisoner seemed on 
the high road to an acquittal, when a little old man, the last of the 
witnesses (it should be recollected that, in Scotland, the accused is 
unaware of the evidence that will be brought against him until the 
trial comes on, unless he chooses to go to a great expense), was 
placed in the witness-box. This man swore that he had madea 
blue cloak for the prisoner (whom he had known for a long time) 
about twenty years before. He said he should know that cloak 
among ten thousand, for too little cloth was given to him to work 
with, and he was obliged to make a great many joins, to cut the 
cape very small, and to introduce two triangular pieces of cloth of 
a lighter colour under the cape. The cloak was now ——. and 
the witness pointed out all the peculiarities which he had described, 
At this remarkable and most dramatic conclusion to the case, a 


| murmur of astonishment went through the court; the prisoner 


became livid ; and, the chain of evidence being now considered 
complete, the man was found guilty, and was subsequently hanged, 
The story, which is certainly most striking, bears some resemblance 
to the equally astonishing narrative (preserved in the “ Harleian 
Miscellany,” vol. iv.) of the trial for murder of Major Strange- 
ways, in the time of Richard Cromwell. 

“The Dead Revived” is also a wonderful narrative, but we do 
not know how far it may not belong to the “ composite order” to 
which the author himself assigns some of his tales. In “ Detec- 
tion of Murder by Native Australians,” and in “ The Fatal Dream, 
we suspect a good deal of “ composition ;” but the book altogether 
is worth reading, though it might have been done better. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Tue chief facts proved by Mr. Austin’s “ Artist’s Proof” are his 


singular want of judgment, and his total incapacity for turning to 
account faculties of a by no means contemptible order. “As in his 
poetical works, so in this his first considerable essay in prose, he 
deliberately outrages the laws of good taste, and inflicts an 
irremediable injury upon his story, in order that he may not lose 
an opportunity of shocking his readers’ sense of propriety. As 


| Sir George Beaumont used to hold that every landscape ought to 


| have a brown tree in it, so Mr. Austin appears to think that eve 
all our readers that a work so produced can possess no philosophical | 


value whatever ; and we cannot understand how any man of legal | 
acquirements can delude himself into the belief that by publishing | 
such a collection of cooked-up narratives he is doing anything “ to | 


work of fiction must contain at least one indecent passage. It 
would have been as weil if he had omitted that whic distigures 
the pages of the “ Artist’s Proof,” neatly as he has wrapped it about 
with a sentimental effusion on the Lord’s Prayer. , 
Mr. Mortimer Dyneley is an Antinous possessed of “ the soul of 
a contemplative artist.” He walks among inferior beings as the 
gods used to wander through the haunts of men, thoughtfully con- 
cealing their divine attributes, but conscious of their hidden power 
and their higher life. Such a man it would be a heresy to suppose 
liable to sea-sickness, and a sacrilege to imagine capable of being 
annoyed by corns. He moves superior to the minor and ridiculous 
ills of life ; him nothing less than a great passion can affect, or & 
mighty misfortune overthrow. His tastes are as exquisite as 
feelings are refined. He values all things according to their beauty, 
appreciates none but good-looking friends, detests plain relations, 
and is more horrified by the sight of ill-matched colours in dress, oF 
vulgar shapes in furniture, than by the recital of the most hideous 
tale of wrong. He possesses a little paradise of a cottage in the 
country, and near it dwells the heroine of the story, Isabelle 


| Chesterton, with whom he naturally falls in love. The first volume 


of the book is very well written, and the description of Isabelle’s 
childhood and youth is exceedingly clever. The daughter of a weak- 
minded old country gentleman, she falls, at her mother’s death, under 
the weskee of a hard-featured, hard-hearted, Puritanical aunt, who 
crushes out of the girl all her joyousness and animation, and syste- 
matically tyrannizes over her in the nameof a heathenish deity whom 
she alternately dignifies with the titles of Religion and of Duty. A 
secret engagement ensues between Mortimer and Isabelle, and he 
goes up to town and prepares to plunge into public life under the 
auspices of his wealthy old bachelor cousin, Roger Dyneley. 

part of the story, as we have already said, is good, and so are the 





* An Artist’s Proof. By Alfred Austin, Author of “‘The Season; @ Satire,” 
&c. &c. London: Tinsleys. 
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sketches of his two chief friends. The one, Grattan Horncastle, 
is a political adventurer, who rushes into Parliament with no means 
whatsoever, and subsists there entirely by his wits. The other, 
Guy Bracebridge, is a literary Bohemian, good-hearted, dull-headed, 
always in trouble himself, but always ready to stand by his friends 
when they are in a similar position. They are both amusing cha- 
racters, especially Bracebridge, whose probability is maintained to 
the end, whereas Horncastle becomes ridiculously melodramatic in 
the third volume. It is quite unnecessary to dwell on the various 
absurdities of the story. How Horncastle plots against his friend, 
how Roger Dyneley carries off Isabelle, and marries her under 


false pretences, and how Mortimer turns up towards the end of the | 
book more artistic than ever, can be read by anyone who cares to | 


take the trouble. Perhaps the most important part of the work, 
in the authox’s opinion, is that in which Mortimer holds converse 
with a cynical old Frenchman on the subject of art. Finer writing 
no one can wish to see, The pages bristle with such antithetical 
sentences as—“ This was an arguing, dissecting, analyzing age. Art, 
on the contrary, was believing, constructing, and synthetical.” But, 


however grand Mr. Austin’s theories may be,and however pretentious | 


the language in which they are couched, most readers will find them 
tedious in the position which they now occupy. And they do not seem 
to influence his hero to any good purpose, for the last time we see 
him we are told that “he has for ever abandoned all thought of 
being useful in the atmosphere of art; seeing clearly, as he does, 
that the influence of woman, which has invaded the sphere of 
manners only to improve them, has invaded the sphere of art to be 
the occasion of that final paralysis for which profoundly operating 


causes had long prepared it.” As for Horncastle, he is sent off to | 


Poland, there to die fighting the Russians, a catastrophe reminding 
us of that which clears off the heroes of our author’s “ Human 
Tragedy,” who were ultimately 


** Lost in the rattle 
Of maddened tumbrils and the reek of battle.” 


Of Mr. C. J. Collins, the author of “ Singed Moths,” we are sorry 
to have to speak in the past tense. His death occurred very recently, 
and, as it was the result of a long and painful illness, it is probable 
that the work now before us was composed under very trying 
circumstances. Its title is a suggestive one, but its “‘Singed 
Moths” turn out to be very ordinary beings, having no affinity to 
“Soiled Doves” or other attractive curiosities of natural history, 
but merely representing young ladies who marry for money or 
rank, and suffer in consequence. The story is called “A City 
Romance,” and it is intended as a satire on civic vices and muni- 
cipal meannesses ; but we can scarcely hope it will produce any 
appreciable amount of reformation. The moth chiefly singed in its 
chapters is Mary, daughter of Sir Robert Smugglefuss, “ sheriff of 
London.” He is a shopkeeping plutocrat, a self-made man, who 
ignores his originally humble position, and gives sumptuous feasts 
to city magnates rejoicing in such names as Splog, Splutterbug, 
and Bulkinfuddle. She is a romantic girl, who is always dream- 
ing of marble halls, vassals, and serfs, and who throws over a 
commonplace Christian lover in order to wed an Indian prince, 
the Nabob Darsham Typos Ghurr. Of course, she soon re- 
pents of her folly, her princely husband behaving so badly to 
her that she cannot live with him, although he rejoices in an 
income valued at a quarter ofa million. It appears that he 
cannot bear the sight of a red petticoat, and, on hearing his wife 
refuse to discard a garment of that kind, he becomes furious, and 
cries, “Then by our sacred Vishnoo, I'll tear it off with my own 
hands.” Nor does he confine himself to threats, for he pinches her 
black and blue whenever a gentleman regards her with admiration, 
and finally knocks her down at the opera. She runs away from 


him, and takes refuge in her father’s house, only to find that the | 


nabob has seven other wives in India, and that she is only Miss 
Smugglefuss after all. Meanwhile, her sister Georgiana, who is 
extremely good, has married for love, and has been rewarded by a 
fortune, and at the close of the book we find virtue triumphing in 
all directions. 

“The {Jolly Boat” is not a novel, but, as it has the outward 
semblance of one, and possesses most of the unfavourable character- 
istics of a work of fiction, we may as well give ita place in the 
present notice. It is a collection of accounts of shipwrecks and 
other marine disasters, related in a very pretentious style, and 
enlivened by a few romantic sea stories. There is not much real 
salt about the book, and the atmosphere which pervades it reminds 
us much more of the reading-room of the British Museum than of 
the sunny isles or the ocean wastes over which the author’s imagi- 
— loves to wander. The book may, perhaps, be interesting to 

eys. 

After having had to wade through three works of very question- 
able taste, it is a pleasure to meet with one which is thoroughly 
free from offence. “ Percy Talbot” is not a very profound nora 
very original book, but it is written in a pleasant style and with 
the best of intentions. The author never sins against the laws of 
good manners, and he is evidently well acquainted with the usages 
of society. He (or shall we say she ?) appears to be actuated by strong 
but kindly feelings, and the book 
earnestness. It is one which may be safely recommended to fami- 
lies, and it is likely to become a favourite with the immense class 
of young lady readers. Those will admire it most who have never 
read “The Small House at Allington,” for, unfortunately, there 
. 18 @ strong likeness between the two stories. Percy Talbot is 
another Mr. 
whom he supposes to be a rich peeress. The young lady, who, 


ears the impress of genuine | 


we must admit, resembles Lily Dale only in being beautiful and 
good, and desperately fond of an unworthy object, believes im- 
rng. in Percy Talbot, and becomes heart-broken when he jilts 
er on discovering that she is dowerless, It appears that her cousin, 
Florence Fleming, is the real heiress, and Percy immediately 
attacks and wins her, Then his punishment begins. Florence 
turns out a termagant, and she makes his life so miserable that at 
last he is driven wild by remorse and despair. Match-making 
mothers who have never shuddered over the scenes between Mr. 
Crosbie and his wife, the Lady Alexandrina, may learn a useful 
lesson from the last volume of “Percy Talbot.” The hero’s cha- 
racter is the best in the book, for, of the ladies, Emma is slightly 
insipid, being good to an irritating extent, and Florence is a great 
deal too bad. So beautiful a woman as she is represented to have 
been must have had some good points about her. But, if the 
| cousins are out of drawing, Percy Talbot is depicted with an 
accuracy which suggests his having been copied from a really 
existing original. His general amiability as long as his own 
pleasure is not interfered with, and the utter heartlessness with 
which he treats the victims whom his selfishness demands as sacri- 
fices, are admirably described: we have only to object that so 
cautious a gentleman would surely have demanded more precise 
information before he allowed himself to fall in love with a sup- 
| posed heiress, and so selfish a man would probably have lived on 
| excellent terms with so rich a wife as Florence. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


A New series of “The Chronicles of Carlingford” is commenced 
in the February number of Blackwood. It is entitled “* Miss Marjori- 
banks,” and is written with all that knowledge of character and 
keenness of insight into the foibles and weaknesses of the human heart 
for which the authoress has made herself famous. The set of articles 
giving an account of “ A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Con- 
federate States, 1863-64,” concludes this month with a rattling shower 
of anecdote and description. ‘‘ Knight-errantry in the Nineteenth 
Century” is a piece of laboured and ineffective pleasantry directed 
against female travellers and young ladies who, in times of war and 
insurrection, go out to foreign countries to see after the wounded. In 
** Modern Demonology” we havea review of recent biographies of Mr. 
Home and the Brothers Davenport, concluding with an expression of 
the writer’s opinion that the “ spiritualists ” are either a set of swindlers 
and impostors, or persons practising in the black art, in defiance of 
religion and morality. ‘ Etonia, Ancient and Modern,” is an amusing 
historical article on the most famous of our boys’ schools—the first of 
a series, which will probably mount up in time to an interesting 
volume. ‘Cornelius O’Dowd” inflicts a smaller dose than usual of 
his confident flippancies on the readers of this Magazine, for which 
said readers must, we should think, be inexpressibly grateful; and 
the number concludes with Part I. of a sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s 
career, which, while exhibiting the inconsistencies of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, certainly proves the unshaken adhesion of Blackwood 
to fine old crusted Toryism. There are too many continued articles in 
the Magazine, the present number containing five serials to only two 
articles complete in themselves; and the effect is extremely heavy. 


Fraser's Magazine is more than usually serious in its contents this 
month. It begins with an article on “ Rebellion, Diplomacy, and 
Progress in China,” the upshot of which is to show that our policy in 
that country has been productive of great advantages, not only to 
ourselves but to the Chinese, who are being gradually brought 
within the comity of nations, whose trade has been greatly increased 
by our custom, and who have been aided by us in the suppression, 
“after fifteen years of anarchy,” of “the tremendous outbreak of 
brigandage which had aimed at achieving dominion over a desolated 
country under the title of the Empire of Universal Peace.” The 
essay on “Corporal Punishments and Penal Reformation” is a plea 
for the retention of hanging, whipping, &c., very elaborately argued, 
and with considerable ingenuity, but in a manner that is not likely to 
convince those who have a natural repugnance, on grounds of 
humanity, to the legal infliction of death or of personally degrading 
punishments, ‘ The Story of Saneha” is a learned contribution by 
Mr. Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, embodying portions of an ancient 
Egyptian autobiography, four thousand years old, taken from a 
papyrus preserved in the Museum of Berlin, for which institution it was 
purchased in London by Dr. Lepsius, many years ago. This interesting 
document was deciphered in 1863 by M. Chabas and Mr. Goodwin, 
simultaneously, but without co-operation, and both translations were 
found to be substantially the same. The story, as Mr. Goodwin 
remarks, is very simple, and “has little claim upon the attention of 
the modern reader, plied with sensation novels, except its antiquity ;” 
but it is curious to be thus brought face to face with the real life and 
actual thoughts of a man living in so remote and primitive an age. 
Mr. Goodwin prefaces his translation with some remarks on ancient 
Egyptian history, which will no doubt attract the attention of 
| the Egyptologists. A short, but ble, paper on “ Bristol 
| Churches” follows, and is succeeded by the first five chapters of a tale 
| of Spanish California called “‘The Amulet.” Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 

addresses to the editor an abstruse letter on “‘ The Law of the Church 

of England;” “ A. K. H. B.” furnishes a few short essays; and the 

Dean of Westminster prints under the head of “Theology of the 

Nineteenth Century” the substance of a paper read by him at a 
_ monthly meeting of London Clergy at the rectory of St. James's, on the 
5th of January—a paper instinct with those “ Broad Church” views 
for which the Dean has always been celebrated. These, with the con- 
| tinuous story, “Gilbert Rugge,” and a few light poems, form the 
| contents of the number. 








Crosbie, and he falls in love with Emma Flemming, | Macmillan (excepting the two continued stories, “ The Hillyars and 
| 


the Burtons,” and “ A Son of the Soil”) is broken up into a number 
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of short papers, one of the most noticeable of which is a criticism 
by the Rev. F. D. Maurice on the Pope’s Encyclical. The writer 
commences by affirming that the great strength of the Popedom 
during the present century has lain in that principle of unity which 
it is supposed to represent, and the desire for which is one of the 
strongest characteristics of the age. The want of this principle, we 
are told, has proved the weakness of Protestantism, and its apparent 
possession by the Papacy has to some extent secured the adhesion of 
even liberal minds. But the late Encyclical, says .Mr. Maurice, has 
shown, under the Pope’s own hand, that Romanism is the divider, 
not the uniter, of Christendom; and this it is which gives the Letter 
such supreme importance. It is also, adds the reverend gentleman, 


a warning to our own Protestant clergy. ‘‘ The Pope’s Encyclical | 





Letter should be framed and glazed, and hung up in the house of | 


every English clergyman, that he may understand what he is aiming 


at. If it is to do on a small scale what is here done on the largest | 


scale—let him read his sentence in this document.” Mr. Goldwin | 
Smith contributes a paper on President Lincoln, who receives from | 
him a very good character for intelligence, honesty, and kindliness of | 


nature, and who is here defended from charges brought against his 


capacity and his integrity. ‘“ State Medicine” is an essay by Dr. | 


Francis E. Anstie on the mistakes with regard to medical subjects 
frequently made by juries and lawyers in great criminal cases. The 
writer proposes as a remedy “ the institution of scientific commis- 
sioners as adjuncts to the ordinary apparatus of the courts, before 


whom, and not before a common jury, the strictly scientific questions | 


shall be argued—the general question in respect to the legal charge 


being subsequently determined as at present.” Professor Masson | 
adds to his “ Recollections of Three Cities” an admirable and most | 
lively portrait of the Italian patriot, Agostino Ruffini; and the less | 


important contributions to the number are a brief testimonial to the 
late George Boole, F.R.S., a pretty Eastern poem called “ Safi,” a 
sonnet by the late Alexander Gilchrist, and a couple of essays inaugu- 
rating a new series. 


In the Cornhill, Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ** Armadale ” progresses to the | 


close of the Second Book; but, mindful of the author’s dislike to 
having his ingenious plots reproduced in the brief summary of a passing 


notice, we refrain from saying anything further. ‘‘ Orvieto” is a | 


good account of a stagnant old Italian town and its treasures of art, 
including its fine Gothic cathedral, and the magnificent pictures to 








the work isto be so divided. Inthe present part, John Harmon is gtij} 
determined to bury himself from his friends, and, as a prelimin 
makes arrangement for leaving the Boffins, and with them Miss Bella 
Wilfer. The Golden Dustman is still engaged in doing good. Betty 
Higden is furnished with a well-filled pedlar’s basket, with which she 
intends to try her fortunes in the country, but with the primary object 
of running away from Sloppy. Poor devoted Sloppy thinks he “ can 
do right by the Boffins and Betty both together ;” while Betty is of 
opinion that, “to give himself up to being put in the way of arning a 
good living and getting on, he must give her up;” and she accord. 
ingly takes this step to assist his advancement. The Boffins decide 
upon the cabinet-making business for Sloppy, and the Secretary 
arranges with Mr. Bradley Headstone for giving instruction to this 
youth, whose unselfish nature contrasts 80 strongly with the world] 
character of Charles Hexam. From the schoolmaster Rokesmith gets 
some information concerning Lizzie, to whom he sends the document 
which Riderhood signs, declaring Gaffer Hexam innocent of the crime 
of murder. Bradley, in pursuance of his promise, seeks another inter. 
view with Lizzie, who gently but firmly rejects his proposals. Tha 
interview is a terrible one, and is told with more than ordinary force, 
Bradley rushes away in fury, threatening the life of Wrayburn, and 
leaving Lizzie with her brother, who adds to her distress by his selfish 
conduct. She is found in this extremity by Mr. Riah, who conducts 
her home. On the way they are met by Eugene, whose assumed 
carelessness scarcely hides his anxiety for her welfare. The next 
we hear of her is related at Mr. Lammle’s anniversary of his 
wedding breakfast, where Lightwood informs the guests, by way 
of a sequel to the story of the “ man from somewhere,” that Lizzie 
has “disappeared, nobody knows how; nobody knows when; 
nobody knows where.’ Mrs. Lammle has experienced a year of 
married life, and inaugurates the new one by betraying to Twemlow 
her husband’s designs upon Georgiana Podsnap, after extorting a 
promise from that nervous gentleman not to betray her, but to put 
himself into immediate communication with the fountain-head of 
Podsnappery, in order to warn him of the danger to which the “ young 
person” is exposed by her intimacy with the “happy couple.” Mrs. 
Lammle proves herself to be a very clever woman when she relates 
all this to Twemlow in her husband’s immediate presence, and with 
his suspicious eye upon her.—We cannot, in justice to Mr. Marcus 


_ Stone, whose illustrations we have had occasion, in previous parts, 


be seen within the walls of that edifice. ‘ Tid’s Old Red Rag ofa | 


Shawl” is a rather sentimental, and yet very pretty, little love-story, 


complete in itself. ‘The Rise of Roman Imperialism” traces the career | 
of Augustus Cesar, whose life and policy are compared with those of | 


Louis Napoleon, and who, though not rated very high on moral grounds, 
is praised for the ability and consummate management which enabled 
him to found an Empire on the ruins of an effete Republic, to restore 
his dominions from a state of anarchy to one of peace and content- 
ment, and to transmit them to his family after death. The other 
essays are on “ University Life,” “‘ Winter Shooting,” and “ Bohemians 
and Bohemianism”—all light and sketchy. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine commences a series of articles, 
by the editor, called “‘ Oar Clerical Club,” in which the affairs of the 
day, more especially bearing on literature and the Church, are dis- 
cussed in a lively and conversational manner. The companion clerical 
Miscellany, the Englishman’s Magazine, contains fourteen articles, 
devoted either to religious or secular topics, distinguished for very 
great ability, and calculated to create for this new serial an exalted 
character, even among those who are not inclined to agree with its 
High Church tone. We have scientific essays on “The Volcanoes of 
Auvergne,” and on “The Theory of Life;” an interesting narrative 
entitled “‘ Three Years in the Inquisition at Lisbon in the Nineteenth 
Century ;” an article on “ The Study of Mathematics;” some “ Incidents 
of Italian Travel ;” a pretty poem by Dora Greenwell, called “ A Mid- 
summer Day’s Dream;” and a variety of papers likely to attract a 
wide circle of readers. 

The Dublin University, besides its usual articles on old Celtic litera- 
ture and traditions, and on Irish actresses of bygone times, has a 
genial but rather ill-written essay “ About Charles Lamb, his Friends 
and Books,” which, though it does not tell us anything new of the 
humorist and his fellow wits and poets, brings together a good deal 
of floating gossip. The story about his being dipped, and being unable, 
owing to his stammering, to give the man proper direction, is not 
quite correctly told. His exclamation, on being brought to the sur- 
face, was, not “I am to be di-di-ppe-d,” but ‘‘O-0-0-0!” which the 
man supposed to be merely a natural gasp at the coldness of the water, 


but which, after three dips, proved to be the commencement of the 
sentence, “‘ Only once!” 


We must note in the Victoria Magazine a courageous and appre- | 


ciate criticism, by Mr. Cecil Blake, on Walter Savage Landor, who is 


defended from the charges of Paganism and cynicism not unfrequently 
brought against him. 


Miss Braddon begins her new romance, “ Sir Jasper’s Tenant,” in | 


the February number of Temple Bur. It opens very strikingly in an 


old family mansion which has a ghastly legend attached to it; andthe | 


characters already introduced seem to be well “planted,” though of 
course the future track of the story is but dimly foreshadowed.—The 


London Society is to a great extent chiefly devoted to the gallantries 
of the coming season of St. Valentine. 

We have also received the Alerandra Magazine, the British Army 
and Navy Review, the Sixpenny Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, Good 
Words, Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, Our Own Fireside, 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, and Routledge’s Magazine for Boys. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. Part X. (Chapman 
& Hall.) —The last number of “ Our Mutual Friend” brings the first 
volume to a conclusion; for, contrary to Mr. Dickens’s usual custom, 


to decry for their slovenliness, conclude this brief notice without 
giving very high praise to the two sketches in the present number. 
The one called ‘‘ A Friend in Need” is most admirable for its 
character, picturesqueness, and effective management of light and 
shade. 


The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By the Author of “ The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” Second Series. (Longman & Co.)— 
It is not many weeks since we expressed our opinion of the writings 
of “A. K. H. B.,” in reviewing his “ Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson.” Although that was a book of light essays, and this is 6 
book of grave sermons, the leading characteristics of the author's 
mind are so clearly reflected in both, that it would be superfluous in 
us to enter into any elaborate criticism on the present occasion. 
Whether grave or gay, the “ Country Parson”’ has much the same tone 
and manner. He is nota profound thinker; he may sometimes annoy 
by the persistent iteration of self-evident truisms; but he has a vein 
of real feeling and genuine reflection in him, which, though he has 
worked it for some years with scarcely any intermission, he has not 
yet exhausted. His wide sympathy with life, and knowledge of the 
little flaws and weaknesses of human nature—his charity, his cheerful- 
ness, his simple unexaggerated piety—his companionableness and 
friendliness—his honest hatred of all false pretences, and his general 
air of bookish caltivation—make him a very agreeable writer for occa- 
sional reading. In the volume now before us, he has printed a second 
series of his sermons. These discourses are essentially human, and 
we might add domestic, in their tone; and, being in no respect con- 
troversial or antagonistic, might be read by persons of widely different 
views with satisfaction and general agreement. 


Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic. By Septimus Piesse, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. (Longman & Co.)—This is the third edition of 
a book of natural magic, conjuring tricks, and chemical experi- 
ments, originally compiled by Mr. Piesse for the amusement of his 
own children, but capable of giving delight to all clever boys and 
girls who love to do things for themselves. Some of the explana- 
tions, we must confess, seem to us as hard to be understood as the 
things explained; and many of the tricks require for their proper 
performance an amount of aid, in the shape of chemical, opti 
galvanic, and philosophical apparatus, which none but the children 
of rich parents can afford. But others may be managed with a little 
ingenuity, and the book altogether is pleasantly suggestive to young 


readers of parties, and theatres, and other agreeable facts. 


The Student’s Specimens of English Literature. Choice Specimens of 
English Literature. Selected from the Chief English Writers, and 
Arranged Chronologically. By Thomas B. Shaw, M.A. Edited, with 
Additions, by William Smith, LL.D. (John Murray.) —The present is@ 
companion volume to the “ Student’s Manual of English Literature,” 


| compiled by the late Mr. Shaw, and edited, with notes and illustra- 
St. James’s Magazine contains nothing calling for special remark; and | 


tions, by Dr. Smith, which we reviewed in our impression of April 23, 
1864. Like its predecessor, the later work takes the very widest 
range, and aims at giving a little of everything. It begins with Anglo- 
Saxon, Semi-Saxon, and Old English Literature; passes on to the ag® 
of Chaucer ; takes a flying glance at the English and Scotch Poets and 
Prose Writers between the death of Chaucer and the age of Elizabeth ; 
and then, in short sections, disposes rapidly of the Elizabethan Poets 
(including those of the reign of James I.),—of the Prose Literature of 
the same period,—of the early Dramatists (represented by Marlowe) ;— 


| of the later Dramatists, with Shakespeare at their head,—of “the 
_ so-called Metaphysical Poets” (under which are ranked some— 


such as Herrick, Suckling, Lovelace, William Browne, &.— 
whom we never heard so designated, while Donne, the chief of 


them, is omitted from that division),—of the Theological writers of 
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the Civil War and the Commonwealth,—of Milton,—of the authors of 
the Restoration,—of those of the Second Revolution (1688),—of the 
Wits belonging to the reigns of Anne, George I., and George II.,--of 
the Essayists,—of the great Novelists (in which department quotations 
are rather incongruously given from the poetry of Goldsmith),—of the 
Historical, Moral, Political, and Theological Writers of the Eighteenth 
Century,—of “ the Dawn of Romantic Poetry” (including Thomson, 
Gray, Collins, &c.),—of Walter Scott, Byron, Moore, Shelley, Keats, 
Campbell, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey,and other modern poets,—of 
Letter-writers and Modern Essayists,—and of Orators. When it is borne 
in mind that all this is included in one voluame—thick, indeed, as to 
the number of pages, but not otherwise large—it will be readily 
understood that the amount of space assigned to each author must be 
very small. That is the chief objection to the book, the specimens 
given being insufficient to convey an adequate idea of the writer from 
whom they are taken. The whole work, however, is calculated to 
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impress the student with a grand idea of the vastness and variety of | 
our national literature ; and its object is rather to stimulate the appe- | 


tite than to satisfy it. The volume is handsomely printed, and fit for 
the shelves of any library. 


Spell-bound ; or, Tales of the Supernatural. By M. A. Bird, Author 
of “The Hawkshaws.” (Maxwell & Co.)— The Phantom Oruiser. 
Edited by Lieut. Warneford, R.N., Author of “Tales of the Coast 
Guard,” &c. (Same Publishers.) — Hits. By Lewis Houzh, M.A. 
(Ff. Pitman.)—All these works are of the genus “‘ Railway Reading ;” 
loosely done up in paper boards or wrappers, and threatening to fall 
to pieces even with the most careful handling. The first is a collection 
of ghost and goblin-stories, some of which are attractive and well 
adapted for fireside perusal. We cannot say that Mr. Bird has in all 
his stories avoided the beaten tracks of the supernatural, for a few of 


his horrors are of the old stock order; but he has a feeling for the | 


weird and grim which he is enabled to impart to his readers. The 
ghost in the first of his tales talks in too set and formal a way to 
inspire us with any respect for his phantom nature ; but the second story 
—a tale of a reanimated corpse—is fall of invention and witch-like 
terror. To those who lovea good, flesh-creeping book, we recommend 
Mr. Bird’s ‘“ Spell-bound.’’— Lieut. Warneford, though the editor of 
‘The Phantom Cruiser,” is not the author. The story is the produc- 
tion of Lieut. C. P. Morgan, U.S.N., who writes with a strong American 
and anti-English feeling, against which his editor enters a protest. 
The book is a compound of ocean brine, Yankee humour, and a due 
amount of rose-water sentiment, and may amuse a railway journey in 
default of something better.—“ Hits” is a collection of tales and 
sketches reprinted from Household Words, Temple Bar, Once a Week, 
and Chambers’s Journal. The author describes himself as ‘‘ a private 
in the Light Literature Brigade,” who, having made a great mary 
** misses,” here brings together his “‘ Hits.” The papers are written 
in alight, chatty style, but have nothing to distinguish them from 
the common run of magazine articles. 


We have also received the Vol. for 1864 of the Family Friend 
(Houlston & Wright) ;—Vol. III. of the new edition ef Miss Agnes 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England (Bell & Daldy) ;—Vol. I. 
of a new edition, handsomely printed in a Library form, of the Rev. 
Mr. Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire (Longmans) ; 
—Vol. III. of the Collected Writings of Edward Irving, edited by his 
Nephew, the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. (Strahan) ;—Vol. V. of Mr. Dyce’s 
edition of Shakespeare (Chapman & Hall), containing the three parts 
of “ Henry VI.,” “Richard IIL,” and “Henry VIII.,’ with Notes 
and Illustrations ;—Vol. VI. of Mr. Keightley’s edition of Shakespeare 
(Bell & Daldy), completing the series ;—Vol. IV. of Tytler’s History of 
Scotland (Nimmo), bringing the work to a conclusion ;—the Peep 
0’ Day and the Billhook, by the O’Hara Family, a cheap reprint issued 
by Daffy, of Dablin ;—Part XXIV. of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry, 
edited by Henry Watts, B.A., F.C.S. (Longmans) ;—No. XIV. of Can 
You Forgive Her? by Anthony Trollope (Chapman & Hall) ;—Nos. 
XV. and XVL., bringing the story to a close, of Lever’s Luttrell of 
Arran (Same Publishers) ;—the February part of the Eclectic (Jack- 
son, Walford, & Hodder) ;—a new edition of Cakes, Leeks, Puddings, 
and Potatoes, by George Seton (Edmonston & Douglas), already 
noticed in these colamns ;—Part L., of Selections from the Works of 
Alfred Tennyson (Moxon & Co.) ;—and recent parts of the Autographic 
Mirror. 








“RELIGIOUS REFORMATION IMPERATIVELY DEMANDED.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In your critique upon the above book, you have, unintention- | 


ally, but inadvertently and hurriedly, misrepresented its contents, and 
your sense of justice has courteously accorded me a small space in 
your paper to put you and, with you, your readers right. ine 

You write, “‘ The deluge which swept away a wicked generation is 
the type of ‘ the reformation imperatively demanded’ by Mr. Biden, 
which is to commence A.D. 2006 with the death of Protestantism, the 
birth of which is itself typified by the birth of Noab.” 

Herein are two misrepresentations. In correcting them, reference 
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lows:—A prophetic announcement that Protestantism would survive 
for five centuries, or until A.D. 2157. We thought its death was 
already fixed for A.D. 2006.” 

The two dates present an apparent anomaly : it is only apparent, not 
real. _I will place the two passages before your readers, and then 
—_ them, premising that the words found in brackets are now 
put in, 

“ The sentiments peculiar to (Noahic) Protestantism will hold pos- 
5 of some minds until 2006, when they will be finally expelled,” 
p. 128. 

“And Shem lived, after he begat Arphaxad, five hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughters”—a prophetic announcement that 
at Protestantism would survive five centuries, or until 2157,” 
p- 137. 

It is seen at once that the introduction of the two words removes 
the seeming anomaly there is without them. 

As stated in the book under review, the patriarchal lives prefigure 
successive phases of religions life. Each phase begets “sons and 


| daughters,” or adherents, A phase exists during a patriarchal life, 


and then dies out. Before the extinction of a phase, others are set up 
by the introduction and dissemination of new sentiments. These work 


_ their several ends ; they obtain adherents, and as they gain strength 


they extinguish preceding sentiments. Noahic sentiments obtained, 


| yet survive; they are now weakening, and will ultimately die out, 


A.D. 2006. Shemitic sentiments obtained, yet survive, but are in 
process of decay, and will die out, A.D. 2157. 

The general tenor of the book goes to show that the religious sen- 
timents of the past are utterly false, they have served their purpose, 
and are now doomed to extinction. In this respect the book follows 


| in the wake of a track pursued since 1848 (when the writer’s labours 
| began), by the publication of the “‘True Church,” “Truths Main- 





can only be made, in the small space accorded me, to the general | 


scope of the book. 

1. The deluge is not the type of the reformation demanded. The 
deluge is a figure, in accordance with the plan of the Bible, to repre- 
sent the flood of false sentiments in Christendom which reached their 
height in the 16th century (“ fifteen cubits upwards,” Gen. vii. 20). 

2. The reformation is not to commence A.D. 2006. The reforma- 
tion is to commence at once. In previous publications I have shown 
that “the time of trouble such as never was” is at hand, and in the 
book under consideration I have enforced this truth, And herein 
also has been shown that a false interpretation of Scripture has pre- 
vailed, and for this reason, as well as by the decree of God, published 
in His Word, a reformation must be at once initiated. 


You write again, “The statement in Genesis that Shem lived after 


he begat Arphaxad five hundred years, Mr. Biden expounds as fol- , 








tained,” “The Only Sacrifice,” “ Punishment, the Conceit of Men’s 
Minds,” &c. 

Men require to be awakened to a sense of that which awaits them. 
Unusual troubles are about to assail us. We must be, and will be, 
made to follow the “‘ Lamb,” the “‘ Truth,” the “ Life,” whithersoever 
He leads. 

Areformation is demanded, because the Bible has now given to it a 
reading wholly differing from that which has heretofore prevailed. 
The difference between the old and the new reading may be stated in 
few words. The sentiments of the past teach religion to be a means 
to save from hereafter penalties threatened by priestcraft in the life to 
come; the sentiments now propounded teach religion to be a means 
to save from present penalties due to present evils. The Bible does 
not teach so much how to be saved hereafter as how now to be saved. 
True religion is intended to act practically and beneficially on personal, 
social, and national life, and save us from ills here present. 

Jas. BIDEN. 


[Mr. Biden’s letter scarcely calls for an answer on our part. He 
admits that there is an anomaly in the two dates assigned to the death 
of Protestantism which we criticized, but introduces two words, not in 
the text of his work, to account for it. Our readers can judge how 
far he is justified in saying that we have “ hurriedly misrepresented 
its contents.’”’—Ep. L. R. | 








SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANY. 
TO THE EDITOR O7 THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In the letter you have kindly inserted from me in your widely- 
read periodical, I find in the hurry of writing, principally from 
memory, I have committed an error which tells materially against my 
argument, that Shakespeare personally visited the Continent, by 
stating the date of the death of Jacob Ayrer the Elder in 1610. 

This occurred five years earlier, in 1605, according to the following 
extract from the registers of the town of Niirnberg given by me in 
my second volume of “ Puck,” on the authority of Dr. Mayer, through 
Dr. Helbig, in “ Blitter fiir Literarische Unterhallung” for 1847, 
No. 328 :— 

“© 26 Marti, 1605, starb der Ehrbar Jacob Ayrer der Elter, publicus 
notarius und der Gerichten Procurator ins Heusgiisslein (On the 
26th March, 1605, died the Honourable Jacob Ayrer the Elder, Notary 
Public and Tribunal Advocate in Heu-lane).” 

So that his death preceded that of our great poet, with whose plots 
he has so much in common, by eleven instead of five years. 

Wituiam Beit, Ph.D. 


6, Crescent-place, W.C., 28th January, 1865. 








THE PLAY OF “ALBUMAZAR.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sir,—The play of “ Albumazar” is given by Dodaley in his col- 
lection. 

It is a witty and amusing play, or its authorship would not be 
worth discussion, nor would Dryden have written a prologue to it, 
nor would Garrick have made a great effort to revive it, as Ralph had 
done before him, both in vain; for in spite of its merit it would not 
take with the multitude. 

Dodsley refers to a manuscript, found in the library of Sir Edward 
Dering, in which Mr. Tomkins, of Trinity College, Cambridge, is named 
as its author. It was one of a series of five plays, acted at Cambridge 
before James I. in 1614. 

Of this Tomkins nothing whatever is known in dramatic literature, 
except his supposed authorship of this one piece. 

The style has nothing whatever in it of Shakespeare, though there 
are faint reflections, slight copyings of Shakespeare, here and there— 
bits, the hints for which have been taken from “ Timon of Athens, 
“Lear,” and “The Merchant of Venice.” 
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These faint reflections alone would be almost sufficient to prove it 
not Shakespeare’s, for he scarcely ever copies himself, and when he 
does repeat the same idea it is with a remarkable variation of 
language ; this, indeed, is one of his great peculiarities. : 

The style seems to lie between that of Ben Jonson and Shirley—it 
does not resemble any other of the great dramatists of thatday. But 
for Shirley it is several years too soon in date, and Ben Jonson had 
been dealing already with the “ skimble-skamble stuff” of alchemy in 
his play of “The Alchemist,” only four years before, and was not 
likely to have written another with the same bearings. 

There are decided marks in the play that it was written by a good 
Greek scholar, which I do not believe Jonson to have been, though 
he was a splendid Latinist. 

However, it is perhaps probable that University men when expected 
to give dramatic entertainments to royalty might receive assistance 
from some regular hand. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, I. F. B. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE only literary gossip of the week, beyond a discussion of the 
announcements made last Saturday, has been concerning an authors’ 
volunteer corps—a sort of literary companion to the artists’ corps, 
which has been established for some time. Preliminaries are not 
wholly settled as yet; but a mounted corps is talked of, and 
several eminent names have already been sent in to the active 
promoters. 

Private letters from Paris speak of the large paper edition of Vol. I. 
of the Emperor’s “ Vie de César” as being ready. One of the early 
copies, it appears, has been presented to the head manager of the 
Imperial printing establishment, M.Anselme. The number of copies 
which the Emperor thinks of giving away to the crowned heads of 
Europe and the principal officers of State is about 1,500. Paragraphs 
having appeared in several contemporaries reflecting somewhat on the 

taste of the French Emperor in selecting Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin as the publishers of his “Vie de César,’ when 
such old and famous firms as Longman and Murray represented the 
highest interests of English literature, we beg to say that the matter 
of publication was one of open competition, the highest bidder for the 
privilege receiving the appointment, and that Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown, 
or anybody else in Paternoster-row, might have become the publisher, 
if money sufficient had been offered. The publishing arrangements 
were left entirely to M. Henri Plon, the Paris publisher, who, from a 
strictly commercial point of view, listened to that money offer which 
was the highest. The Publishers’ Circular, speaking of the care and 
pains with which the work, so long in preparation, has been completed 
thus far, says :—“ Portions of the Tuileries have been turned for a 
time into another Hétel de Cluny, and a museum formed there of 
every variety of military equipment mentioned in the ‘ Commentaries.’ 
Such ‘appliances and means to boot’ certainly do show, as has been 
said, what a fine thing it is to be an Emperor and an author at the 
same time; but members of the Peace Society will, no doubt, agree 
that there are many worse modes of expending the money and time 
of Napoleon the Third.” 

A new serial by the indefatigable Mr. Henry Mayhew is spoken of 
as shortly forthcoming. Its title will be The Shops of London, and it 
will give a particular account of all the principal business establish- 
ments in London, with particulars of the manufacture of goods, and 
rules to guide against the purchase of adulterated articles. Many of 
the largest London dealers have already given their support to the 
scheme, and it is intended to make it a very fall cyclopzdia to direct 
all those who occasionally “‘ go a-shopping.” We believe it will be 
published by the new printing company in the Strand, who propose to 
issue the Glow-worm, the new evening theatrical paper, under the 
editorial management of Mr. F.C. Burnand. 

Speaking of printing companies, we have not as yet seen any results 
from “The General Printing and Publishing Company, Limited,” 
which was spoken of last year as being “ established for the purpose 
of book-canvassing and general book-circulation.”” The prospectus 
said: —“This company has been formed for the purpose of distributing 
cheap, instructive, entertaining, and useful literature among the 
million, at home, in the colonies, and on the Continent.” The paper 
put forth by the company went on to say that, “ while doing a great 
public good by the diffusion of sound knowledge, the company will 
also, it is confidently believed, realize for the shareholders a profit of 
at least 25 per cent. on the outlay.” It was also proposed to offer to 
publishers generally a medium by means of which their publications 
could be more extensively circulated, with greater advantages both to 
themselves and the public at large. The company also offered to the 
** general literary world a medium for the more efficient and speedy 
recognition of their productions, and a ready mode to introduce the 
same to the public; also to afford assistance to protect the conyright of 
authors.” Mr. Blanchard Jerrold was one of the directors, and a 
Mr. James Bancks was the chairman,—two new works by Mr. Jerrold 
being announced as the first great literary efforts of the company : 
“ The Laws we Live Under,” and “ The History of Charity.” The 
capital was to have been £50,000, and there were to have been 
10,000 shares of £5 each ; but up to the present moment the company 
has made no sign, and it may be doubted if any of the efforts proposed 
have been made. 

Mr. Edmund Yates, the author of “ Broken to Harness,” will com- 
mence a new story of English life in the March number of Temple 
Bar. The title of this new fiction will be “ Land at Last.” 

Haunters of old book-stalls, and the open-fronts filled with second- 
hand and sold-off works, in the Strand, will remember seeing a short 
time since the “ History of the Crimean War,” by Baron de Bazan- 
court—a work in two or three 8vo. vols., and translated from the 

original French—reposing with other bargains upon those shutters 
and chairs which form the last resting-places of our discarded litera- 


A correspondent in Paris says :—I must mention the decease of 
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Baron de Bazancourt, whose pen and sword were equally devoted to 
the service of his country. Having gone through the Crimean cam. 

go with distinction, the Baron wrote its history, in partnership 
with M. de Montgomerie, a name well known a few years since jp 
the best circles of the fashionable world of Paris. The Baron algo 
wrote the history of ‘L’Expédition d’Italie, ‘Le Mexique, ang 
‘Cochin-Chine.” After surviving all these campaigns, it seems 
a mockery of fate to find that he died of having drunk a glass of 
iced water.” 

Concerning M. Proudhon, whose recent decease was announced 
by us last week, the same correspondent writes :—*‘‘ The unpublished 
works of Proudhon are in course of revision, with a view to their 
being published. It appears that, at the period when Proudhon wag 
a printer, he was employed in the editing of a very beautiful copy of 
the Bible. He kept one copy for himself, which he had bound with 
two blank leaves between each page. This Bible he read daily, and 
wrote his reflections on the intervening leaves—their number proving 
how constantly he made the Scriptures his study.” 

Le Bulletin de Paris states that the Minister of Public Instruction 
(M. Duruy) has, in obedience to the Emperor's commands, notified 
to Madame Proudhon that an annuity will be paid to her from the 
Civil List. It is certain that the family are left with very small meang 
of living. 

The publishing of a German lad’s scribbling book, as one of the rude 
hieroglyphic labours of the North American Indians, by the Abbé 
Domenech, will still be in the remembrance of many of our readers, 
This curious volume was brought out under the immediate superin. 
tendence of the French Emperor; copies were gravely sent as presents 
to all the great personages of Europe ; and it was certainly the idea of 
Louis Napoleon to come before the world as a linguist ; but unfor. 
tunately at the last moment it was discovered by some long-headed 
German that the children of one of the early emigrants must have 
been the author of the Abbé Domenech’s MS. This mistake, however, 
has not deterred the Emperor from another trial in early American 
literature, and this week there is announced at the Imperial Printing 
Press a work entitled ‘‘A Scientific Expedition to Central America 
and Mexico.” It will be accompanied by an atlas, and brought out 
under the immediate supervision of the Emperor, of his Excellency 
M. Duruy, and of the Scientific Commission for Mexico. 

We are requested by Mrs. (or Miss) Eyre to state that her book, 
“A Lady’s Walks in the South of France,” is not, as we erroneous! 
supposed, a reprint from any of Mr. Cassell’s publications. Previo 
to the appearance of the work, Mr. Cassell, at the authoress s request, 
quoted a few paragraphs from it in the Quiver, in order that Lord 
Brougham might mention it at the York Congress; but this, we am 
informed, is all of the book which appeared in any serial previous to 
its substantive publication. . 

A new Magazine, bearing the title of Psyche, has just been esta. 
blished in Germany, to serve as the organ of the believers in spiritual. 
ism, clairvoyance, the “ Od” force, and other strange beliefs now 
fashionable in central Europe, as well as in America. 

The well-known establishment of Messrs. Day & Son is being turned 
over to a Limited Liability Company. The capital is to be £160,000, 
in 16,000 shares of £10 each—5,000 of these shares being taken by 
Messrs. Day as part payment of the purchase-money. The new 
company will take the premises in Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn Vields, 
and the German Gallery, 168, New Bond-street, with all the fittings, 
plant, machinery, and stock-in-trade, including a number of valuable 
publications. Mr. William Day will be managing director, and @ 
minimum dividend of 10 per cent. for three years is guaranteed. 
Amongst the names of the directors are those of Colanel Ward and 
Mr. Owen Jones, the eminent architect and decorator. : 

For some time past, odd scraps from the pen of a quaint humorist 
have occasionally appeared in our newspapers. They remind one 
more of Hosea Biglow’s laughable sayings than of anything else m 
comic literature. The name of this wit is “ Artemus Ward,” and 
William Cullen Bryant, the poet, says that as a mirth-provoker “ he 
has no living equal.” The author has recently been delighting his 
countrymen with lectures on “The Babes in the Wood,” 7 Sixty 
Minutes in Africa,” and “Life among the Mormons,” and it is said 
that he will shortly visit this country, to take for a time the late 
Albert Smith’s place among us. The droll sayings of this lecturer 
have been gathered up into a work entitled “ Artemus Ward—His 
Book,” and we hear that an edition will be published in Paternoster- 
row in a few days, edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by the 
editor of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers.” 

The “ Popular Science” publications of Messrs, Churchill, Hard- 
wicke, and Groombridge, which have appeared as active competitors 
during the past three or four years, are now about to meet a fresh 
antagonist. Messrs, Cassell announce a new monthly journal, the 
Scientific Review, the main objects of which will be to record, from 
month to month, the progress of science both at home and abroad, to 
point out the bearing of recent discoveries on those previously made, 
and to keep their practical utility steadily in view. Materials for 
manufactures, sanitary and other improvements, will be duly recorded. 
The Review will also be the accredited organ of the Invent 
Institute. " 

It is said that Mr. Thornbury, the author of “ Haunted London, 
has been for some years engaged upon an important work, being ® 
complete history of English manners from the time of the Restoration. 
The social life of England, the customs and manners of the English 
now form a feature in all regular histories, but we have not yet 
a work specially devoted to the subject on the large scale which such 
a plan implies. Mr. Thornbury will devote a single volume to 
reign, and will, no doubt, find in his theme a good field for the exer 
cise of his pictorial style of writing und fondness for antiquaria® 
research. 

The new list of works preparing for publication by Messt®- 


| Loneman & Co. contains many of unusual interest, such as :—* The 


_ Journal and Correspondence of Miss Berry,” the intimate friend of 
ture. News of this author’s death has reached us during the week. — 


Horace Walpole, Lord Orford, and comprising many unpub 


- letters and portions of letters from that celebrated writer, edited, with 
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an introduction and notes, by Lady Theresa Lewis; ‘ Historical and 
Philosophical Essays,” by the late Nassau W. Senior, in 2 vols., com- 
prising articles from the Edinburgh Review, &c., on France, America, 
and England, the War of Nations, Lord Brougham’s Political Philo- 
sophy, Confederacy and Union, Oregon, English Poor Laws, Combi- 
nations and Strikes, Works of the late Sir George Lewis, &.; ‘* From 
Sunday to Sunday, an attempt to consider familiarly the Week-day 
Life and Labours of a Country Clergyman,” by the Rev. R. Gee; “The 

Management and Utilisation of Sewage of Cottages, Dwelling-houses, | 
Public Buildings, and Towns,” by William Menzies, deputy-surveyor of | 
Windsor Forest and Parks, 1 vol.; “The Critical Essays of a Country | 
Parson, a selection from Essays, contributed to Fraser's Magazine in | 
the years 1856-59,” by the author of the “ Recreations of a Country | 
Parson ;” “ A Treatise on Drill and Manceuvres of Cavalry, combined | 
with Horse Artillery,” by Major-Gen. Michael W. Smith, C.B.; “A | 
Manual of Geology, being the Substance of a course of Fifteen Lectures 
delivered before the University of Dublin,’ by Samuel Haughton, 
with illustrations on wood, 1 vol.; “An Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions | 
discussed in his Writings,” by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 1 vol.; “The 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement: An Historical Inquiry into its 

Development in the Church,” by Henry Nutcombe Oxenham; ‘ The | 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, by Professor A. | 
Keunen, of Leyden,” translated from the Dutch by the Right Rev. | 
J. W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, with Notes by the translator ; 

‘“‘ Christendom’s Divisions: A Philosophical Sketch of the Divisions of 

the Christian Church in East and West, to be followed by a History of 

the different Reunions which have been projected up to the present | 
time,” by Edmund 8. Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 

College, Oxford, 1 vol.; “ Essays on the First Principles of Science and | 
Theology,” by Alfred W. Hobson, 1 vol. ; “ Elements of Early Christian 

Chronology,” by Thomas Lewin, M.A., F.S.A., author of the “ Life of 

St. Paul,” &c., 1 vol.; ** A Catalogue of Contributions to English Lite- | 
rature by the Civil Servants of the Crown and East India Company | 





from 1794 to 1863, with Occasional Biographical Notes,” by Leopold | 
Charles Martin, of H.M. Stationery Office, 1 vol.; ‘* A Guide to Spain,” | 
by H. O’Shea, with map; “ Madagascar and its People,” by Lyons | 
M‘Leod, late British Consul at Mozambique, 1 vol.; and “ What I Saw | 
in Puteoli, Naples, and Rome, and other Narratives from the Pulpit, 
with an Inside View of my own Parish Church,” by S. Smith, Vicar 
of Lois Weedon and Rural Dean, 1 vol., &c. 

Messrs. Macwittan & Co.’s list of works in the press includes 
“‘Cawnpore,” by G. O. Trevelyan, author of the “‘ Competition 
Wallah” (to be published in the spring); and ‘‘ Essays on Criticism,” 
by Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 





Messrs. T. & T. CLark, of Edinburgh, have in preparation ‘‘ The Tes- 
timony of the Scriptures to the Holy Spirit,” by the Rev. Dr. Morgan, 
of Belfast; “A Treatise on the Fundamental Traths of Christianity,” by 
Dr. Lutharatt ; ‘‘A Commentary on St. John’s Gospel,” by Professor 
Hengstenberg; “A Translation of Ritter’s Geography of Palestine, 
Syria, and the Peninsula of Sinai;”’ and, in law, “ A Treatise on the 
Law of Bills of Exchange,” by J. D. Wilson, Advocate, &c. 

Messrs. SmitH, Exper, & Co. have just ready a work on “ Our 
Tropical Possessions in Malayan India; giving a descriptive account 
of Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley, and Malacca, their Peoples, 
Products, Commerce, and Government,” by John Cameron. The 
volume will contain six coloured illustrations. / 

M. le Chevalier G. des Mousseaux, one of the favourite authors of 
the public on supernatural questions, has just published his impatiently 
awaited work, “ Hauts Phénoménes de la Magie,” at the house of 
PLON. 

Dovuniot & Co. have issued an important historical work by M. le 
Comte de Carné, of the French Academy, entitled, ‘* L’Europe et le 
Second Empire.” 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Aldine Poets (The). Dryden. Newedit. 5 vols. Feap., 25s. 

Armstrong (Captain), The Two Buccaneers. Feap., 2s. 

Beginnings (The) of Evil. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Bohn’s Historical Library.—Strickland’s (Miss) Queens of England. Vol. IV. 





Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Bohn’s English Gentleman’s Library.—Roscoe’s Lorenzo de Medici. 8vo., 9s. 
Calendar of State Papers.—Domestic Series-—Charles II. 1666-7, Edited by 
M. A. Greene. Royal 8vo., 15s. 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. New edit. Imperial 8vo., 15s. 
Clarke (W. F.), Manual of Practical Surgery. Royal 32mo., 4s. 6d, 
Contanseau (L_), Premiéres Lectures. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Etheridge (J. W.), Targums of Onkelos. Vol. IL. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Exeter Hall Lectures (The). Re-issue. 20 vols. Cr. 8vo., 4s. each, 
Greeley (H.), The American Conflict. Vol. I. Royal 8vo., 21s. _ 
Herschell (Rev. R. H.), Mystery ofthe Gentile Dispensation. Newedit. 15mo., 3s. | 
Jewish Witnesses. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 
Golden Lamp. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Hopkins (E.), Cosmogony. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Indian Army (The) and Civil Service List, January, 1865. 12mo., 6s. 




















Irrationale (The) of Speech. 8vo., 2s. 
Jack Scudamore’s Daughter. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
James (G. P. R.), Delaware. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 
Justesen (P.), Two Years Adventures of a Dane. 12mo., 1s. 
Kate Kennedy: a Novel. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 1s. 
Knight (C.), Once Upon a Time. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Lyell (Sir C.), Elements of Geolo New edit. S8vo., 18s. 
Marryat (Florence), Love’s Conflict. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 
Melbourne House. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Merivale (Rev. C.), History of Rome. Newedit. (8 vols.) Vol.I. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Moore (Rev. D.), The Age and the Gospels. Four Sermons. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
New Dictionary (The) of Quotations. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Nourishment (The) of the Christian Soul, New edit, Feap., 5s. 
Oxford University Calendar (The), 1865. 12mo., 4s. 
Picture Stories of Wild Animals. Folio, 6s. 
Reid (Captain Mayne), Lost Lenore. Feap., 2s. . 
Robinson (Rev. E.), Discourses on the Doctrine of Christianity. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Shakespeare. Globe edit. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Simpson & Wise’s Ready Reckoner. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d._ 
Stanley (Canon), Historical Memorials of Canterbury. New edit. Cr. 8vo.,7s. 6d. 
Thomson (J. F.), Glimpses of Life in the Far East. 2nd edit. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Ditto, Sequel to. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
War Office List (The) for 1865. 8vo., 4s. 6d. : 
yess a J. E.T.) Discovery and Explorations of Australia, 2 vols, 8vo., 
. 8s. 6d. 
Wycliff (John), Life of, by Miss Whately. Feap., 5s. 
Young Ladies’ Journal (The). Vol, I, 4to., 10s. i 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1809. 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSLNESS of every description transacted at 
moderate rates. 
The Duty paid by this Company in 1863 amounted to £460,772. 


The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances, 
Insurers will receive the full benefit ot the reduction in duty. 











OM PRBS onic cccncasecns.s0sc0s.cduengeccsesscheeneen ss eenespqecconenpenpoesonseen £2,000,000 
MUTTU RES EUG UEE. sscs rsstncpecccncghodpeconch scdosesceseneabaannsensetaae 497 ,263 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS. .ib......cccccccrcscrccrsesccsscsccerceseesseees 2,233,927 


London—Head Offices, 61, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
West-end Office, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Orricrs—l, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 20 & 21, POULTRY, 
7, CORNHILL, and 56, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
Revenue in 1863. 








Fire Premiums ous one £580,000 
Life Premiums oon oes 210,000 
Interest on Investments ... 160,000 

£950,000 


Agencies are established for effecting both fire and life insurances, and facili 
tating the payment of premiums in all parts of the world. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


November, 1864. JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 
IN THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT HOME, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
For 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury, secured 
By an Annual Payment of from £3 to £5. 5s. 

For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents 
or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 
Capital Subscribed, 25,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £50 each, 
Paid up, £500,000. 
Boarp or Drrectors. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esgq., Chairman. 

Xenophon Balli, Esq. Charles Kelson, Esq. 

E. J. Coleman, Esq. G. G. Macpherson, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Dakin, W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P, 

James Dickson, Esq. Sir 8. D. Scott, Bart. 

P. D. Hadow, Esq. H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 

J.O. Hanson, Esq. Joseph Thornton, %, 

W. H. Harford, Esq. F. G. Westmoreland, Esq. 

G. F. Holroyd, Esq. Alfred Wilson, Esq. 

_J.G, Homére, Esq. M. Zarifi, Esq 
Captain J. Gilbert Johnston. 
Manacers.—Henry J. Barker, Esq.; and T. Fraser Sandeman, Esq. 

So.icrrors.— Messrs, Ashurst, Morris, & Co.; and Messrs. Edwards & Co. 

This Association receives money on deposit for fixed periods, on terms to be 
agreed upon, 
Makes advances on approved Securities. 
Negotistes Loans, and undertakes General Financial Business. 
W. C, WINTERBOTTONM, Secretary. 

Crosby House, 95, Bishopgate-street-withia. 
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HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—Investmentsfor 

large or small sums. Investors may be either Shareholders or Depositors, 

or both. The taking of Land entirely optional. Prospectuses for the 13th year, 

explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, and Borrowing Departments, sent free 

of charge. Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C., where plans of 55 
Estates in 22 Counties, can be seen. Buyers of Land need not be Shareholders. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


HE REV. JOHN MACNAUGHT, M.A., formerly of St. 
Chrysostom’s, Liverpool, will preach in PERCY (Episcopal) CHA” EL, 
Charlotte-street, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, on SUNDAY, Feb. 5th, at 11 a.m., 
on “ Christ the Righteous Advocate,” and at 7 p.m. on ‘‘ Christ the whole World’s 
Propitiation.”’ 


‘YOR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 

INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Pia'‘n sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced. 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered. The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 


UST PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 
following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— : 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864. 

6 Sheets.—Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets.—The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places. 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet ; 12 sheets, 9s.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; wal Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 

















ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 

Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 

Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; Book-Plate engraved with 

Arms and Crest, 15s.; Crest-Plate, 5s,—-T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 

by authority (April 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 


ULLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 

Hall-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 

Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 

T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane). 


ULLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

21s., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 

use them. Carriage para.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane). 


ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s., 

post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style,1s. Wedding-Cards, 

50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 

rinted inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
ourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane.) 
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PATENT ACHROMATIO STEREOSCOPEg 
“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 


lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanica) 
ments.”—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 


“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to Carry the 
Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 
Si, CORNHILL, E.C. 
HEP Ges & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &, 











Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES ; 
SHERRY. 
Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and br, 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s. , ‘ = 
CHAMPAGNE. 
Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Gille 
7885 Yours Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c, “Ys Me., 
PORT. 
For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s,, 428.; fine old “‘ Beeswing,” 48s., 60s, ; choice 
Port of the famed vintages 1847, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s, to 120s, 
CLARET. 
Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 24¢., 30s., 368.; La Rose, 42s, ; Leovyille 
48s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 96s. ° 
BURGUNDY. 


Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s,- 
Céte Rétie, 60s., 72s., 848.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, ke. ; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, &c. 

HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s, 

Liebfraumilch, 60s., 728.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 728., 84s., to 120s, 
MOSELLE. 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60s.; Muscatel, 
60s., 728.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s, 

Fine Old Pale oe ag Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cognae, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 144s. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-oflice Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton, 
(Originally estabhshed AD. 1667.) 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY wv. COGNAC BRANDY— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy, Itis 

pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold i > Bottles, 3s, ed, at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the _ towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the real seal, pink 
abel, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


O BE LET.—AN EXCELLENT FURNISHED VILLA 

for six, nine, or twelve months, pleasantly situated near the eee 

Holloway, N., with good den, Terms moderate. Well adapted for a . 
genteel family. Apply, A. c. 11, Burleigh-street, Strand 


CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Packets 8d. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tins ls. 














ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 


Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, ‘all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
= ~raagel » Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane). 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 

the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d. ; 

Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street(corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 








THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
EAL AND SON have observed for some time that it would 


be advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the 
style and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each 
description should be placed in separate rooms. They have therefore erected large 
and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small rooms 
= purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer description. 
Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would 
appear in their own rooms, A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete 
assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is placed on the 
Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and J apanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire stock is arranged 
in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two large ground floors, the 
whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 

. Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 
just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care. ; 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention every article 
being made on = premises. ; 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, and Sommi 
Elastique Portatif; it is portable, durable, and dust. | lower in price than the 
old spring mattrass. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed-room Furniture sent free 
by post. 
196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, 





AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN CHANCERY.— 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne was undoubtedly 
theinventor—eminent hospital physicians ef London stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the discoverer—of Chiorodyne; that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864. The public, there- 
fore,are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. It is affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, 
RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received ® 
Despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that the only remedy 
for Cholera, &c., was Chlorodyne.—See The Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

No home should be without it. Sold in bottles 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. J. T- 
DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C., sole manufacturer. 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne”’ on the Government stamp. 


DP IUNNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. The medical 


profession for Thirty years have approved of this pure solution of Magnesia 
as the best remedy for Gout and stomachic disorders of every kind; and as a mild 
aperient it is especially adapted for ladies and children. Prepared solely by 
DINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, &c., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 
throughout the world by all respectable chemists. 
Cavution.—See that ‘* Dinneford & sag is on each bottle and red label over 
the cork. 








—_ 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d, per box. 


r | ‘HIS preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 

Modern Chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the first twenty 

years of the present century, to speak of a cure for the gout was considered ® 

romance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 

by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion 
proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and ate 


certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors. 








TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 


30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), established 1820, 
Solicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teet a Shounen more natural, comfortable, 
and durable than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, affording support 
to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying competition. Consultatios 
free. Teeth from &s.; sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the eilicaey> 
utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 
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